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THE SWEDES IN PRAGUE. 


From the German of Madame C. Picuver. 


By J. D. ROSENTHAL. 
Preface. 


The following work is founded on a romance of 
Madame Pichler, with a similar title; and the leading 
characters and events introduced are drawn from histo- 
rical fact. : 

Few persons need be told that Prague is the capital of 
Bohemia. ‘The manner in which that city is divided, 
however, is, in gll probability, unkngwn to the general 
English reader; and since, in the course of this work, its 
several districts are constantly alluded to, the following 
brief description will scarcely be deemed superfluous. 

Prague, situated almost in the centre of the kingdom, 
is upward of twelve miles in circumference, and con- 
tains about 80,000 inhabitants. The great river Mol- 
davia, upon whose banks it stands, separates it naturally 
into two parts, which communicate with each other by 
means of one of the most ancient and magnificent 
bridges of Germany, adorned with the statues of twenty- 
nine saints, and with a strong tower at each end. 
These natural and principal divisions are subdivided 
each into two—forming altogether four parts. ‘Those 
on fhe right bank of the Moldavia are called the Old and 
New Town (Altstadt and Neustadt), and those on the 
left, the Kleinseite (Small-side) and the Hradschin. 
Prague possesses some churches of curious architecture, 
including a fine old Gothic cathedral; but its most con- 
spicuous ornament is its university. 

—>— 
CHAPTER I. 

The war which followed the reformation in Germany 
had reached its thirtieth year. From Bohemia, where 
it commenced, its ravages had extended over the whole 
empire, even to the frontier states, turning flourishing 
provinces into deserts, and rendering once opulent citi- 
zens beggars and fugitives. Bands of robbers, furmed 
partly of the undisciplined among the soldiery, and partly 
of those who had lost their all in the conflict, naturally 
arose from such a state of anarchy, contributing to 
heighten still further the evils of the long continued 
warfare, and to assist in the destruction of that which 
the war had spared. 

Time, however, and the changes whereto all earthly 
things are subject, at length materially altered tie ori- 
ginal character of the struggle. By degrees passions 
cooled down, and views and feelings became more 
moderate. ‘I'he embittered strife of opinion, which, five 
and jwenty years earlier, would have spurned every 
conciliatory idea as inadmissible, nay, as sinful, now 
began to listen to overtures of peace, which seemed, 
indeed, after such long and determined exertion, neces- 
sary for both parties. 

A congress had been sitting at Osnabruck for several 
years, carefully and jealously occupied in weighing the 
respective rights and demands of the belligerents— 
regarding which its members experienced much diffi- 
culty in coming toa satisfactory conélusion; for the holy 
zeal for faith and liberty had long since degenerated into 
acommon lust after conquest, each side wishing to 
obtain as much, and to yield as little, as possible. During 
all these negotiations the Swedish army still lay in the 
very heart of Germany; and, utterly forgetful of the 
proud character of deliverers, and defenders of the new 
creed and of German liberty,—in which light the heroic 
Gustavus first announced himself to the world,—made 
plunder and exaction their sole object, and contrived to 
render the Swedish name at once dreaded and detested. 

Most anxiously, therefore, was the conclusion of the 
preliminaries of peace anticipz ipa the ratification 
whereof depended the close of ese troubles generally, 

_and the withdrawing of the Swedes in particular. Above 
every other part of the German empire, this was especi- 
ally the case in Bohemia, which had, in consequence of 
the war, undergone irrétrievable losses: vast tracts lay 
completely waste; whole villages had vanished, and the 
inhabitants of the country were greatly diminished; 
whilst immense treasures had become the prey of a 
foreign power. Exposed to the despoiling vengeance of 
the rapacious invaders (as if destined to be at once the 
cradle and the grave of this terrible conflict), it is no 
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wonder that its people looked forward with impatience 
to the cessation of hostilities. 
A considerable Swedish force, commanded by Gene- 


ral Wrangel, occupied Bavaria, rioting and devastating | 


in their usual way; and a part of this force, under the 
orders of Count Konigsmark, had penetrated through 
the Upper Palatinate into Bohemia, and fixed its quarters 


in the district of Eger, carrying on there the work of'| 


fire and pillage. 

The country was compelled to bear this new burden, 
for the imperial army was either too distant or too weak 
to remove it; and these exactions were not une whit the 
less galling that those who imposed them pretended to 
come as liberators. ‘The emperor Ferdinand II. was 
dead, and with him had expired that national animosity 
which had instigated the Bohemians to conspire against 
his imperial rights, and brought down on them the 
heavy weight of his arm. Ferdinand III. was a prince 


of a milder and kinder character; and as the new gene- | 
ration inherited not the aversion of their fathers to | 
German rule,—their principal desire being the repose of | 


their wasted and worn out country,—every man burned 
with hatred toward the intruding and overbearing 
foreigners, in whose humiliation and expulsion they 
longed for an opportunity to co-operate. The more 


thoughtful among them could not but perceive that the | 


period of their national independence was gone by, to 
return no more. 


sal ruin, and had imprinted a sombre, hopeless character 
on the minds of its population. 


and to keep alive the memory of those days when the 
Bohemian name, in the war of the Hussites, was the 
terror of their enemies, or when- Charles, their king, 
with mild hand showered on them the blessings of 
peace, and dignified his countrymen in the eyes of all 
Europe. 

These were, however, but few: the mass indulged in a 


settled gloom, alike the result of their individual misfor- | 


tunes and those of their country. 
was a youth of the house of Waldstein, a name alone 


sufficient to fill the mind with recollections of all the | 


renown as well as all the liorrors of the thirty years’ war. 

The father of Albert was brother to the Duke of 
Friedland. ‘The youth grew up under the eye of his 
parents, and, subsequently, of his noble kinsman, and 
resided principally at Prague, in the palace which the 
duke had erected, with royal magnificence, during the 
period of his absence from his public functions. 

Even at the present day this structure bears the stamp 
of the proud and gloomy mind of its founder. A hun- 
dred houses were bought and razed to the ground in 
order to find room for the gardens and palace. The 
style of the building is splendid but heavy. Walls of 
great height surround the entire space enclosed, ob- 
structing the view from the neighbouring houses, and 
imparting an isolated and lonely appearance. ‘The 
garden-saloon is truly splendid;—decorated with paint- 
ings in fresco, supported in front upon pillars, and 
open toward the grounds, from which it is separated by 
a low iron balcony, whereto the visiter is conducted by 
a Hight of steps. 

The aviary is equally superb:—it is a piece of ground 
planfed with many trees, refreshed by fountains, and 
enclosed by net-work, within which, at that period, were 
to be seen birds of every zone and plumage. 
columns between the iron railings, the back wall of 
the aviary, as well as the whole of the high garden wall, 
are covered with stalactites, curiously wrought in stone, 
which give to those parts in shade the appearance of 
grottos. The extensive state-saloon of the palace is 
carried through two stories, and embellished on the 
ceiling with costly paintings in fresco, which are still to 
be seen; and, at that time, the walls were covered with 


gilding. Sixty pages, each of noble family, in the rich | 


blue and red livery of the duke,—numerous officers and 
chamberlains, who, as in the imperial service, bore the 
gold key,—together with countless menials, filled the 
royally decorated chambers; and whoever sought an 
audience of his highness was led through a long suite of 
these splendid apartments, and through this imposing 
retinue. 

Such was the pomp amidst which Albert lived in 
Prague: and within this brilliant scene was he educated. 
The looks of his uncle were soon directed, with delight, 
toward the hopeful stripling, in whom he would fain 


The rapid and gloomy succession of 
events had involved the kingdom almost in one univer- | 


A tew bold spirits, it is | 
true, endeavoured to repress this desponding tendency, | 


Among this number | 


The | 


contemplate the future heir of his glory as well as of his 
name. Heaven had not blessed the duke with a son; 
and his society, during his absence from the field, con- 
sisted of his only daughter, Isabella, and her mother. 
He had much pleusure in observing the two children 
when at their games; and occasionally allowed such 
pages as were distinguished by superior manners or 
family dignity, to join them. Joanna, also, the steward’s 
daughter, who had been selected as the princess Isa- 
bella’s little playmate, frequently made one of the party 
on these occasions. ; 

No warlike fire, it is true, ever shone from the blue 
eyes of Albert, which rather bore, like the rest of his 
features, the soft impress of deep sensibility and gentle 
{melancholy: and the duke, calling to mind his own 

youthful days, his retired, nay, gloomy temper, that felt 

but little pleasure in the amusements of his comrades, 
j and his wonderful escape ina fall from a window (which 
made him seem the care of Providence, and had a pow- 
erful influence in elevating his disposition) —entertained, 
on all these accounts, a watchful anxiety for the proper 
, education and personal safety of his nephew, and exer- 
cised great circumspection in his choice of a tutor for 
| the boy. 

From the numerous candidates for this office, Father 
Plachy, a member of the order of Jesuits, was selected— 
a man not only distinguished for profound attainments 
in theology and astronomy, but unquestionably of ori- 
ginal genius; and, therefore, every way adapted to 
awaken the dormant energies of Albert. The father’s 
strictly moral life, pious habits, and eandid manners, 
gained him, also, universal esteem. 

Such was the man to whom the duke entrusted 
| nephew; whilst he himself kept a watchful eye over the 
| whole of the youth’s studies, and the general tenor of 

his conduct. During his hours of application, the great 
{man was often present, and took infinite delight in 
| watching his progress in every branch of knowledge. 
He even occasionally took part in the lad’s sports, and 
| endeavoured, by the direction he gave them, to rouse 
within his breast that heroic feeling which, he doubted 
not, slumbered there, under the veil of childish placi- 
dity and good humour. 
| But, detergiined as Albert’s courage showed itself to 
| be on every occasion—and however delicate and even 
| fastidious his sense of honour, still it did not appear as 
if his uncle’s career, and the rapid movements of a 
| military life, were the elements in which he would 
delight. He displayed, it is true, great pleasure and 
| zeal in manly exercises, in every branch whereof he 
received due instruction; but the silent charms of the 
|muses had yet mightier attraction for him; and what 
| wound the strongest spell around his fancy was exactly 
| that which was most carefully concealed from him. 
| Father Plachy’s astronomical observations were, ac- 
| ccaidiaas to the spirit of the age, inseparably connected 
with astrology; on which account it was, perhaps, that 
the choice of his patron had fallen on him. The obser- 
j vatory of Battista Leni was his favourite resort at such 
| seasons when he knew his pupil was under his uncle’s 
| eye, or otherwise safely engaged. Albert soon perceived 
that there were secrets in this occupation, which he had 
an eager inclination to dive into; and once finding means 
|to enter the observatory unnoticed, his youthful mind 
|} received an indelible impression from the forms of the 
planets, (represented as so many kings and heroes) the 
mysterious instruments, and the unintelligible figures. 
Afterward, he was incessantly begging his uncle and 
tutor to be allowed to enter this world of wonders and 
profundity. ‘They cajoled him with promises for awhile; 
but both loved the youth too well to keep him long in 
suspense; and accordingly he was satisfied, so far as his 
immature apprehension admitted. The duke, indeed, 
was delighted at this trait in Albert’s character, as it 
seemed to indicate a new feature of resemblance between 
his nephew and himself. Thus the boy grew constantly 
dearer to him; whilst Albert, on his part, felt the truest 
attachment to the hero, who, amidst all his important 
affairs and glory, found leisure for the display of so much 
parental sohcitude toward him. 

It was about this period that the head of the house 
of Waldstein received, for the second time, the command 
of the imperial forces, now necessary to be re-formed. 
The manner in which he used, or mis-used the power 
thus consigned to him, becomes a question that, in com- 
mon with other circumstances connected with the then 
existing state of Germany, belongs to history. 
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Albert had remained at home with his tutor, enjoying 
the occasional happiness of hearing from his unele; 
when, in the midst of his felicity, the terrible blow— 
the sudden news of the duke’s murder fell on them 





—threatening, in its consequences, to blast for ever | 


the fair hopes of our hero, for such we must confess 
him, who, although certainly at that period too young 


to perceive all the consequences of this event, was yet} 
old enough to feel, long and deeply, the loss of his uncle. | 


His parents survived the duke but a few years; and his 
cousin Isabella had left Prague some time previously, 
having formed an alliance with Count Kauniz, 


Thus, at an age when the affections of the youthful | 


heart expand most vigorously, did Albert find himself, 
as it were, alone in the world. His tutor was now his 
nearest and dearest friend; to him he became attached 
with all the ardour of a warm and undivided affection, 
and sought, in his society and in the cultivation of the 
sciences, abstraction froin the many indefinite desires 
and anxious wishes wherewith he found himself agitated. 
He cultivated, with particular zeal, the combined study 
F 
some time afte 
observatory, Albert was accustomed to pass mn iny nights 
there in his society, dwelling constantly within a short 
distance of the father’s residence, which was in the 
Jesuits’ college,in the old town. Jt is true, he had 


come into the possession of several of his uncle’s estates, 


and also of the palace already mentioned; in which, how- | 
‘) minister being in high repute for piety and learning, 


ever, he was beset by too many painful recollections of 
of the duke—ot his parents—and the happy 
As he did not choose, there- 


the past 
scenes of his childhood. 
fore, to dwell in the palace, he gave it in charge, toge- 
ther with the wardens, to his uncle’s venerable steward, 
Bertram, merely calling occasionally to see how affairs 


went on. 


At that mournful period, when the country was 
plunged in universal distress, he did all in his power to} 


relieve the sufferings of his unhappy dependants; and 
thus, dividing his tune between the care of his people 
and the study of the sciences, he would not permit his 
friends Plachy himselt— 
him to embrace any particular profession, or fill any 


—not even Father 


fixed station in life; nor would he listen to any proposals 
of entering the married state. Professing to read, in 
the mystic book of the stars, the prolongation of his 
country’s woe, he held it selfish, under such circum- 
stances, to cater for individual happiness. 

But the heart puts forth claims which cannot be 


whoily waived; and from his dream of serious placidity, | 


the ruffling tempest was prepared to awaken Albert. 
eae 
CHAPTER ITI 
In the vicinity of Prague, 
via winds, with eddying sweep, from east to west, and 
northward, 


river side, the castle of Troy; doubtless indebted for its 


then continues its course ~stands, by the 


name to some corruption of a Bohemian word. The} 


surrounding gardens rise immediately from the shore; 
the castle itself lying in the centre, approached by a 
double flight of steps. Before it flows a clear stream, 
divided into two branches, and opposite is seen the beau- 
tiful dome of Konigsburg, in Prague. 


Here resided the Baron von Zelstow, the last of a noble | 


race, which (through the first wife of the duke of Fried- 
land) was allied to the house of Waldstein. ‘The baron 
and his lady tormed a plain, venerable couple; and Al- 
bert, to whom eve ry one was dear that had been con- 
nected with his uncle, delighted occasionally to visit 
these old and respected relations, and always experi- 
enced an affectionate welcome. 

The baroness, feeling the advancing weight of years, 
and wishing to have some one to assist her in her domes- 
tic concerns, bethought herself of a distant relation of 
her husband—the daughter of an officer who had fallen 
in battle long before, and left his wife and child in needy 
circumstances. ‘The widow, after the death of her 


spouse, had retired to a small house in the old town | 


where, with her daughter, she hoped to lead a quiet, 
industrious life; and an aged clergyman, belonging to 
the Utraquistic party, (long since suppressed,) who had 
lived during the time of the schisms in the church, and 
had in his youth taken no inconsiderable share therein, 
occupied apartments in the same house with Madame 
Berka and the young lady. 

Bowed down by age, as well as by the storms of the 
times, the worthy ecclesiastic was now obliged to court 
seclusion. After the White-hill victory had brought 


the contending spirits to repose, and no further disputes 
arose respecting difference of opinion; when the figure 








of astronomy and astrology; and when Father Plachy, } 
r, Was made protes sor at ‘Tycho Brahe’s 


to persuade | 


where the river Molda- |} 








| of the holy virgin shone in meridian splendour on the 
| steeple of the Thein-church, where formerly the cup— 
|the symbol of the Utraquists—had shone; the faithful 
| adherent to his youthful opinions derived some consola- 
tion from dwelling in the vicinity of the spot where, 
centuries before, John Huss had lived. The house of 
| the latter (as well as the Bethlehem church, wherein 
that ardent genius was accustomed to preach) afforded a 
melancholy pleasure to the old man, who had no longer 
strength sufficient to support long journeys. The still- 
ness that reigned around, the antiquated appearance of 
the small gloomy dwelling, and the irregular form of 
the street, all harmonized with the state of his mind, 
which loved to take refuge in solitude, and in the recol- 
lections of his youth. 
But although his bodily strength was decaying, his 


| mind still retained its wonted activity ; and the beauti- | 
ful and intelligent child of his neighbour, Madame | 
Berka, appeared a fit subject wherewith to occupy his | 


leisure hours, by the superintendence of her education. 
He therefore cultivated the acquaintance of the widow, 
gained the child’s good will, and in due time made Ma- 
dame a polite offer of giving little Helen instruction in 
the chief branches of education. ‘The mother, as may 
be supposed, gladly consented; the arrangement was 
desirable on the score of economy, and calculated be- 
| sides to divert the restless temper of the child, during 
|many hours which she herself might thus devote to 
household affairs; the circumstance also of the old 


had its proper weight with the anxious parent. As to 
what should form the subjects of the instruction afford- 
ed, Madame was not equally solicitous. 

In this manner, then, did little Helen acquire a great 
ideal of knowledge, although not exactly of that kind 
calculated to be useful to her in the humble station of 
life for which she seemed destined. Besides a thorough 
acquaintance with reading and writing, (an advantage 
| enjoyed at that period by but few of her sex,) she like- 
| wise obtained a fair portion of geography and natural 

history ; and, at length, as her active mind took delight 


| 


| try—communicated, however, in that spirit of prejudice 
natural to a man who had identified himself with a 
particular party, and that the losing one. 

As the girl grew up to womanhood she displayed, 
indeed, uncommon charms, both of mind and person. 
Well did she imbibe those notions of independence, of 
free inquiry, and opposition to all constraint, which had 
been instilled into her; and the venerable Utraquist had 
the consolation of knowing when he died, that his 
principles and views had taken deep root in the breast 
of his pupil. 

Thus, fur instance, did the fair scholar imbibe the 
opinions of Protestantism. With the few of similar 
disposition who had embraced them since the times of 
persecution, Helen kept herself quiet and retired: in 


|secure, and she found their mode of worship congenial 
and inspiriting. ‘The circumstance was naturally and 
necessarily kept secret from her mother, who was de- 


voted to the ancient creed, as well as to him whom she | 


considered her rightful prince. ‘This, however, Helen 
} accomplished without any difficulty. 
| and wary, she was able to manage so that Madame, 
| who was in truth completely swayed by her, suspected 
| nothing. Still it was with a feeling of dislike she con- 
| templated the narrow limits within which she was con- 
| fined ; the gloom that hung over her home oppressed 


fe ~ ° or« am 
| dingy houses presented neither variety nor relief. She 


|longed for a more active life—a more brilliant sphere ; 
land absolutely felt as if outraged, on returning from 
among the palaces of the great and noble at the other 
{end of the city, to enter the narrow precincts of her 
own abode. 

The arrival of the invitation from her relatives to live 
with them at Troy-castle was, therefore, hailed by the 
| young lady almost as joyfully as a messenger from 
| heaven would have been. The mother, too, was gratifi- 
j}ed to see her beautiful child, who possessed so much 
knowledge and talent, removed to a sphere in which 
her rare qualities would secure admiration, and wherein 
she would be certain soon to obtain a rich and noble 
suitor. This brilliant vision of Madame Berka served 
to console her on separating from her daughter, who 
promised to visit her frequently, as the castle was 
situated at so short a distance from Prague. 

By the Baron von Zelstow and his lady their juvenile 





in such information, in the history of her native coun- | 


their assemblies she fancied her soul’s safety was | 


At once resolute | 


|her; whilst out of doors, the dark thoroughfares and | 


| with great respect. They did not, however, at first 
| find in her the precise individual they sought, for she 
| displayed neither much personal attachment toward 
| them, nor the requisite subordination and domestic ac- 
| tivity. Helen, in truth, was of a proud spirit, nor had 
she enjoyed, with her mother, the opportunities neces- 
| sary to qualify her for conducting so extensive an esta- 
| blishment as that of the Baroness von Zelstow. Still, 
being conscious of the necessity of conforming herself 
|to her duties, (however little she might relish them,) 
| she soon manifested considerable aptitude and address ; 
| and perceiving how important it was to her interests to 
| preserve the good will of her relatives, she earnestly 
| set about securing it. Thus, in course of time, their 
new inmate became of great service in various respects; 
above all, her society tended to enliven the advancing 
years of the old people, by bringing into their narrow 
and quiet circle new subjects of contemplation, and 
causing the accesgjon of many youthful visitors, at- 
tracted by Helen’s beauty and accemplichments. 
| Among the young men whose visits at the castle be- 
came now much more frequent, the most prominent was 
Albert von Waldstein. He was accompanied by his 
| friend and almost inseparable companion, the Baron 
| von Wulden, ofa rich and noble house, but distinguish- 
ed neither by so brilliant a name nor so fine a figure as 
| Waldstein. Albert and Leopold, (such was the young 
| Baron’s name,) although intimate friends, were different 
|in character; yet even their rivalry, as admirers of 
| Helen, did not diminish their good understanding. 
| Leopold’s heart had been inflamed at first sight of the 
| fascinating girl; but his passion exploded in harmless 
| effervescence. On Albert she produced a less violent, 
but profounder impression. The majestic figure of 
| Helen, her shape, her cheek—whereon were blended 
| the lily and the rose—her luxuriant dark tresses, which 
| played, according to the fashion of the period, in rich 
ringlets about the face and neck, and fell upon her 
snowy shoulders; and her piercing black eyes, appa- 
rently demanding obeisance as they glanced around: 
| such a combination of charms could not fail to have ar- 
rested the most ordinary beholder; and Albert was not 
{formed to be such. With him, emotion, if it was 
produced at all, operated powerfully. On a nearer 
acquaintance, too, he perceived such marks of high- 
mindedness in the lovely girl, combined with so much 
| dignity of manner, that she gradually assumed, in his 
estimation, the character of a goddess—whom he 
might, indeed, honour, but whose love he could scarcely 
| hope to obtain. 
| The youth, on his first introduction, had particularly 
attracted Heleu’s notice: and, in truth, the nephew of 
| the great Duke of Friedland—the lord of so many 
estates—the descendant of a house which, from the 
| earliest periods, had connected itself with the annals of 
the country, was well qualified to fix the attention of 
; any young lady, however fastidious. But let us not do 
injustice to the fair object of admiration—which we 
| should, were we to insinuate that it was merely these 
j; accidental circumstances which gave Albert all his 
| value in her eyes. The rare accomplishments of his 
| mind, his noble sentiments, the delicacy and elegance 
| of his manners, and—why should we hesitate to admit 
it—the grace of his person, united to form the chain 
| whereby her faney was bound. Added to these preten- 
| sions, too, his enthusiastic attachment to his uncle 
| (whom Helen inwardly worshipped as a martyr for the 
| good cause) induced her to regard his opinions as quite 
| congenial to her own. With this conviction, therefore, 
she put no restraint on the expression of her favourable 
feelings; and Waldstein was regarded, both by her 
| relations and his rivals, as the chosen object of her 
| affections. Albert himself was alone incredulous on 
this point, not daring to nourish the fond hopes which 
were excited within him by Helen’s flattering reception 
of his attentions. Leopold, however, offered him sin- 
cere congratulation ; beholding, with unaltered serenity 
of mind, and without a spark of ill-will, his friend in the 
way of attaining an object for which he himself had 
striven; and which, ag“it now appeared to recede from 
his grasp, seemed more lovely than ever. 

Madame von Zelstow, like the generality of her sex, 
was delighted with the abstract idea of a liaison, and 
gratified by so unexceptionable a match as seemed 
prepared for her niece. She had always esteemed 


} 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Waldstein, and was charmed with his visits to Troy. 
She now received him with increased cordiality; whilst 
the old Baron was also happy to see the young folks 
around him, who, for his niece’s sake, accompanied him 
to the chase, and enlivened his table. He secretly pre< 





kinswoman was received with affection, and treated 
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ferred, however, the liveliness of Wulden to the more 
serious manners of Waldstein; and frequently hinted to 
his wife, when the intimacy between the young folks 
became a topic of conversation, that Waldstein would 
not at all suit Helen, who was too high-spirited, and 
aimed at too great things, to study the happiness of a 
man of quiet habits, whose chief object in marriage 
would be to find his wife devoted to him and attached 
to domestic comfort. ‘“Helen’s ambition,’ continued 
the Baron, “soars far beyond this. Home—her hus- 
band—-the round of household duties—these would, in 
her estimation, be of little importance, in comparison 
with the world, pomp, display and power. And, on 
these accounts, young Wulden would be a much more 
suitable companion for the girl; as, being of a cheerful 
and happy disposition himself, he would not object to her 
sharing fully in the tempting fascinations of courtly 
life, while he would give himself very little trouble about 
her airs or contrary humours at home.” 

In this judgment, the old Baron was not wrong. The 
tempers of Albert~and Helen were, in reality, too 
strongly contrasted to admit the growth of any unani- 
mity of feeling. The arrogant and haughty tone of 
the latter found no corresponding echo in the bosom of 
Waldstein ; nor was the sombre, but elevated complexion 
of his mind at all consonant with hers. Her veneration 
for the memory of his uncle—almost the only sentiment 
they had in common—was founded on reasons widely 
distinct from Albert’s ; and thus, even upon that ground, 
they did not long meet harmoniously. In fact, Helen’s 
hastily-formed passion gradually died away. Yet the 
purity of Albert’s mind, and the dignity of his senti- 
ments, could not cease to inspire her with respect, nor 
his amiable manners to ensure her cordial esteem. 

On the part of Albert, this inequality of mind was 
productive of indescribable pain; for, although he might 
not approve of all Helen’s conduct, he still discerned, in 
her very errors, strength and loftiness of' intellect. 
This state of things continued for some months, until 
an evident change was wrought in the young lady by a 
singular occurrence. 

She had accustomed herself, as already mentioned, 
to attend the secret meetings of her fellow-believers ; 
and, even while at Troy Castle, had frequently, under 
pretence of visiting her mother, enjoyed this facility. 
She was thus present, on a religious festival, when a 
numerous congregation assembled to celebrate the day, 
and to partake of the holy communion. Whilst thus 
engaged, Helen observed, on raising her head, a man 
whose noble air riveted her attention, and whom she 
did not recollect to have seen before at the assembly, 
with every member of which she was personally ac- 
quainted. His figure was tall and athletic, and 
distinguished by a military dignity of carriage ; whilst 
his strongly-marked features Lore an expression fre- 
quently shifting between vivacity and melancholy, 
which gave to them, in Helen’s eyes, an additional 
interest. During the service he remained seated, 
silently plunged in thought, and enveloped in the folds 
of his dark cloak, The preacher’s discourse seemed to 
affect him; and when the unjust judgment of Pilate and 
the blindness of the Jewish people were touched on, a 
scornful smile seemed to play about his lips, (which 
were deeply shaded by thick mustachios,) and his 
glowing eyes flashed lightning. 

Helen’s curiosity was highly excited by all this: her 
attention was drawn aside from her devotions, and her 

sregard fixed almost involuntarily on the stranger. As 
the sermon drew toward a close, he lifted his eyes, 
which falling on Helen, his features became lit up with 
an expression of astonishment, so vivid as to make her 
blush, at the sane time that it gratified her. Hence- 
forward, whenever she raised her eye, it met the 
stranger’s half-smiling, half-passionate gaze: the girl 
felt embarrassed—her vanity was flattered. The 
discourse at an end, the congregation approached the 
table where the cup was placed—the dear symbol of 
their ecclesiastical liberty. All knelt down. The 
unknown, drawing nearer to Helen, was recognised by 
her as she looked round, and, at the same moment, his 
dark eyes shot forth such a burning glance as little 
suited either the time or place. Helen was now con- 
founded, and started back: her feelings were aroused 
by the stranger’s boldness, although there was still 
something in his features and carriage which found a 
direct passage to her breast. 

The service was now concluded, and she left the 
house of prayer to proceed to her mother’s. When 
she arrived at the square in the Old Town, she fancied 
she beheld the figure of the stranger on the walls, 

1* 





silently pursuing her steps. Her heart beat anxiously 
at the thought, yet she dared not look around her, 
although she imagined that she heard his firm and 


manly step on the stones, together with the rattling of 


the heavy sword belted round his waist. She involun- 
tarily quickened her pace, hastened across the square, 
and passed the crowd to her mother’s house. As she 
glided through the dark passage leading to the door, 
she ventured to cast a glance behind her, when sud- 
denly the tall, commanding shape that had haunted 
her fancy, stood bodily before the house, as if engaged 
in deep conversation with some companion, and, most 


probably, the subject was none other than herself! | 


She was so absent and confused on her entrance, that 
her mother perceived it; but Helen was at no loss for 


an excuse, and easily quieted Madame Berka’s appre- | 


hensions. 


All her thoughts were now bent on learning | 


something about the stranger. This, however, was 
difficult of accomplishment ; for neither in Prague, nor 
at the castle, could she venture to allude to the place 
or occasion of her meeting with him; and she was, 
consequently, forced to wait till accident or successful 
stratagem should procure the wished-for information. 


At Easter, Helen again found an opportunity of | 


visiting her mother and the mecting-house, at which 
latter she indulged an expectation of again seeing the 
object of her anxiety ; nor was she disappointed. 
appearance alone spoke more than she could have 
hoped to learn by any inquiry. He wore a rich and 
splendid uniform, similar to that of the Austrian 
service. The sash of his large basket-hilted sword, 


the waving feathers of his hat, and his embroidered | 


cloak and vest, all proclaimed his rank to be that of a 
staff-officer; with which supposition his age (apparently 
between thirty and forty) coincided. Helen observed 
that his right arm reposed uselessly within the folds of 
a sash; and, on that account, his sword hung, quite 
contrary to custom, at his right side,—seeming to show 


that, even in a wounded state, he still knew how to | 


draw and wield it with his left arm. All this, while it 
confirmed Helen’s pre-conceived opinion of his courage, 
produced within her, at the same time, a tender feeling 
of interest respecting his misfortune; and while thus 
occupied, nay absorbed, she caught the soldier’s gaze, 


whose face was straightway lit up with a beam of joy | 


—his stern features relaxing into a happy smile; and 
from that moment, Helen felt as if they were no longer 
unknown to each other. 

Her half-formed anticipations were realized. After 
service, the officer followed her as before, although not 
with equal reserve. When they arrived at the square, 
and the church-going crowd had dispersed, he advanced 
and greeted her, gracefully and respectfully, in the fol- 
lowing terms: “I have now twice had the pleasure of 
meeting you at our assembly, and therefore do not 
account myself a perfect stranger, and you will excuse 
my greeting you, Lady von Berka, as my fellow-wor- 
shipper.” “You know my name, then,” exclaimed 
Helen, with surprise. ‘“* Who knows not the Lady von 
Berka, the ornament of Prague, as well by her mental] 
as personal accomplishments?” ‘+ And pray,” rejoined 
Helen, blushing, and embarrassed at the stranger’s 
answer, “ with whom have I the honour Oy 
name is Colonel von Odowalsky,” replied he, inter- 
rupting her. “You have served in the Imperial 
army?” “Formerly I did,” he answered in an ironical 
tone; * but they find I am no longer fit for service, as 
1 can only hew my way with my !eft arm, (since my 
right was smashed by a cannon-ball.) which would be 
contrary to all military rule.” “You have been 
severely wounded, I[ perceive,” said Helen, in a soft 
tone, “and have, no doubt, suffered much! At what 
action did you get your hurt?” 

Colonel Odowalsky told her the scene of battle, and 
described it to her, while Helen listened with the 





deepest interest, and showed, by her remarks, that she | 


His | 


| even in that case, how limited must be our power of 
|communication!” “Iam not dependent on myself,” 
| replied Helen, after a moment’s pause; “ my time and 
| intercourse with society are not at my own disposal. 
; | ama poor orphan, and must purchase the favour of 
my relations by obedience.” “ By Heaven!” exclaimed 
| Odowalsky, fervently, * this is a situation unworthy of 
you, lady! My heart cannot be consoled by such 
uncertain hope. I must see you again, and soon.” He 
, bowed and retired. 
Helen now slipt into the house, and her mother, ad- 
| vancing to meet her, inquired who it was with whom 
she had been speaking; and accompanied her question 
by the remark that Helen had certainly an escort 
home. 
Bes An officer met me,’ answered the young beau- 
| ty, ‘as I came from church. He knows us, and knew 
| also my dear father. He calls himself Colonel Oden 
| Otto——or some such name, which I can’t now recol- 
lect. In short,” added she, somewhat hastily, “ he was 
a fellow-soldier of my father’s.” “ But how came he to 
address you so unceremoniously? Sure, this was not 
|very becoming!” “He recognised my features, and 
| persisted in guessing that I must be the daughter of 
Captain von Berka, from my resemblance, as he said, to 
|my beautiful mother !”’ 
| ‘The flattering tone in which Helen pronounced this 
| made Madame forget the lecture she was about to deli- 
|ver, whilst she tasked her memory to recollect the 
name of her husband’s comrade, who had recognised 
| the beautiful daughter from remembering the features 
of the beautiful mother. 

Helen returned to the castle. The image of Odo- 
walsky,—his conversation, his misfortune, his mode of 
thinking,—were the continual subjects of her thoughts. 
| She pictured him as possessing every excellence; and 
in the same proportion as the idea of him filled her 
breast, did Waldstein, Wulden, and the long train of 
her other admirers, (among whom had been for some 
time numbered the Baron von Predetten, an officer in 
the Colloredian regiment.) sink into the shade. 

This change in Helen’s sentiments became gradually 
apparent. She was now thoughtful, absent, fanciful. 
Albert bitterly felt the revolution, and feared that some 
misfortune had befallen her which her proud spirit 
could not bear to impart to her relations. With a kind 
| feeling of sympathy, therefore, he sought to gain her 
| confidence. She felt this noble conduct; but it only 
served to heighten the tempest within her, and to make 
| his presence painful, since it increased the conscious- 
| ness of her injustice to his merits. In his company 
| she never ventured to give free scope to that disdainful 
air, in consequence of which her other suitors, one by 
one, left off visiting at the castle, whilst Predetten, 
| with a temper wilful as her own, meditated avenging, 
| by her humiliation, the cavalier rejection of his advan. 


ces. 








—<>— 
CHAPTER III. 

Meanwhile, the Swedes had spread themselves all 
round the neighbourhood of Eger, taking possession of 
Falkenau and other places, whilst the daily arrival 
of discouraging news at Prague induced its agitated 
| inhabitants to sigh more wistfully for the final conclu- 
sion of peace. 

Waldstein himself had also received the most melan- 
choly accounts from several of his estates; and was on 
the point of proceeding across the bridge leading to the 
| palace-gardens, in quest of his friend and tutor, Plachy, 
| who was passing a few nights at the observatory, as 
| the heavenly bodies were just about to exhibit impor- 
{tant aspects. He had already done all in his power for 
/his poor dependents, for whose benefit he had made 
| great sacrifices. Now, he was at a loss what to do; 





| and this circumstance, together with the unhappy state 
(of public affairs and the melancholy produced by his 


misplaced affection, plunged his mind into deep gloom. 
Thus wrapt in thought, he was passing the bridge, 


was completely versed in the history of her native| when suddenly a well-known voice arrested his atten- 


> i 7] ee ° ° . 
country, as well as acquainted with recent events. | tion; he looked up, and recognised his friends Wulden 


Her companion heard her observations with astonish- | 


ment; and the lovely creature, whose personal beauty 
had so dazzled him before, now enchanted him by the 
graces of her mind. During such animated discourse 
they arrived at Madame Berka’s house, where Helen 
stopt, and was taking leave, when Odowalsky ex- 
claimed, “ Now, then, I must part from you—perhaps 
never to see you more!” 

“We shall probably meet again at church,” whis- 
pered Helen, in much agitation. “But when? and 


” 


and Predetten. 

“Well met,” exclaimed the former; ‘* where are you 
going, Waldstein?” ‘To the palace-garden,” replied 
Albert. ‘ Allons, then :—we were just looking for 
you.” ‘Looking for me! And what do you want, 
now you have found me?” asked Waldstein, playfully. 
“We have some intelligence to communicate,” said 
Predetten, assuming a tone of gravity, “ which will, no 
doubt, surprise you.” “Ah! what is it?” inquired 
Waldstein, his attention awakened. 
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Predetten was about to reply, when he was inter- 
rupted by Wulden, who said that this was not the 
place for discoursing on such a subject, as they rana 
risk of being overheard. 

“Ts, then, your rejoined Albert. 
“ At this moment it is so, although all Prague will soon 
resound with it,” replied Predetten, his features relax- 


news so secret?” 


ing into a sinile. 


* But does it concern “Ay! it concerns you, 


myself, and our friend here; nay, all who have so vain- 
ly attempted their tortune 


swered the other, laughing aloud at his own jocularity. 


The mention of that name produced on the counte- | 


nance of Waldstein a sudden expression of gloom. “J 
was not aware, Baron von Predetten,” said he, “that I 
had ever made you a confidant of any such attempts.” 
* Certainly you did not purpose doing so,” returned the 
Baron; “but you must not expect that people will con- 
sent voluntarily to blind themselves when in your socie- 
ty and that of the fair idol of adoration.” “If your 
communication, as it appears, have reference to this 
subject, it may be as well forborne,’’ answered our 
hero, rather warmly. ‘Oh! as you please,” exclaimed 
offended in his turn: * 1 can reserve my in- 
* added he, proudly, “ I cannot brook 
your lofty air nor ins Ife laid his hand 
on his sword as he spake, with an indication that could 
‘T aces pt your otter,’ cried Al- 
bert, whose blood was chated, and who prepared to 
but Wulden, stepping between them, entreated 
“Waldstein,” he said, * repress your 


the other, 
telligence; but, sir, 


iting tone.” 
not be misconstrued. 


draw ; 

both to be calm. 

irritation: be 

considerably to cool it; and as to you, Predetten, consi- 

der that the lady has not,—at least, as yet,—given us 
| 


any reason to withhold from her name proper respect.” | on their way. 


“Proper respect!’ exclaimed the baron, scorntully ; 
* Oh! oh! respect for a female who plays the prude be- 
fore her friends, but in their absence allows a Swedish 
officer to enter her chamber at night!” Who dares 
to say so!” eried Albert, again making a motion to 
* Baron von Predetten, I demand satisfaction in 
the name of my relations.” “ Immediately!” was the 
reply. ‘ Let us proceed to the Malchese Square, which 
is silent and retired.” ‘Come, come!” cried Wulden ; 
“are you mad?—to be quarrelling here in the street, 
in the middle of the city ’—and that, too, for the sake 
of a girl, whose conduct—be not offended with me, Al- 


araw : 


bert—is, to say the least of it, somewhat ambiguous.” 

Waldstein bit his lip, and was silent, though his 
blood still ran riotously. ‘ Well,” he said, after a short 
pause, “do you speak, then ; but let us step aside into 
the adjoining street.” 

They did so; and Albert was informed that Helen had 
now kept up an Intimacy with a Swedish officer for 
some time; that the latter usually crossed the Moldavia 
in a fishing-boat at night; that Helen waited for him at 
the garden-gate; and they then disappeared together 

“ And how came you to know this?” asked Wald- 
stein, with some asperity: “has she made either of you 
her confidant?” exclaimed Predetten, 
laughing; “ but listen to my story. A fisherman on the 
banks ot the Moldavia, below Buchenetsch, was, some 
weeks ago, accosted by a man wrapped in a huge cloak, 
who made a sign that he wished to cross the river, at | 
the same time holding forth a doubloon. The fisherman } 
was rather surprised, but ferried the applicant over, and 
received the money. ‘Since that time, the same person | 
appears once or twice every week, makes the same sig- 
nal, presents the same fare, and returns toward morn- | 
ing—when the fisherian is in waiting, and, on a signal | 
which the unknown makes with a pipe, appears to ferry | 
him back. So much for the first part of my story. Now | 
for the second. It is not unknown to the people in the 
castle that the young lady very often steals out of an} 
evening to take long walks in the garden, or elsewhere, 
and does not return till morning.” “But the stream | 
has two branches,” exclaimed Albert abruptly; * their 
meetings would seem, therefore, to be on the island; 
which renders your story highly impossible.” “ Do not 
be too hasty,” replied Predetten: “ close to the smaller 
branch of the river lives another fisherman; and I know 
that he also has occasionally been employed (sometimes 
at night) to convey a person from ‘Troy, and, at other 
times, to carry some one to the island. So much for 
part the third of my story; and mark it well.’” “ These 
are, after all, bare assertions: the story wants that con- 
nection of parts which can alone render it worthy of 

credence.” ‘ True,” observed Wulden: “still, enough 
remains to render these night-expeditions extremely 
strange and equivocal.” “But where are your proofs? 


** Scarcely,”’ 








with Helen of Troy,” an- | 





The information proceeds from the mouths of ignorant 
| domestics, who are always ready to circulate evil of 
their superiors.” ‘ You may continue to doubt,” replied 
Predetten, again waxing wroth, “as long as you please; 
as for myself, the lady shall no longer make a fool of 
me; and I am determined to make this story public.” 
So saying, he departed with a malignant air, and left 
| the two friends to themselves. 

Albert remained silent for some time, his eyes bent on 
the ground. 

“Well, what do you think of all this?” at length 
inquired Wulden. * Think!” cried his companion; * why 
that I must have much clearer and more certain evidence 
before | can entertain any suspicion to the prejudice of 
Helen.” ‘J fear you will be obliged to yield faith to the 
charge of her intercourse with an officer of the hostile 
| party.” “ But how (granting, for a moment, that there 
is such an intercourse) do you know that the person 
whom she sees is a Swede? These are assumptions, to 
which gossip and slander would fain impart the dignity 
| of truth.” ‘ What will you say if I tell you that Iam 





acquainted with the man by whose means she sometimes 
sends letters to the camp of Konigsmark?” “ To that I 
can say nothing. Yet all this may be true, and Helen 
| still innocent, ‘here are circumstances which must be 
| taken into consideration.” “ Granted: but there are too 
| many well-connected proofs of the conduct imputed to 
jher. Her changed behaviour, her dejection of mind, 
!and absent manner for some time past; together with 
| Predetten’s intelligence and my own observations. None 
| of these singly convict the lady; but, taken together, 





assured, what you will hear will tend | they mutually explain each other, and afford a very 


strong presumption.” 
Waldstein made no reply; and they slowly proceeded 
On their arrival] at the palace-gate, “ You 
lare going up to the observatory?” said Wulden. “I 
| seek Father Plachy, to whom I have the painful office of 
| communicating unpleasant news. The Swedes are com- 
| mitting great havoc on my estates.” ‘ Are you indeed, 
my poor friend, doomed to suffer more in addition to 
what has been already imposed on you by your exertions 
for your tenantry’?” “I have not been able to do much 
for them!” sighed Albert. “There are but few landlords 
who would have acted so humanely as you,” replied his 
friend. ‘ Have you not already sacrificed one half the 
sum allowed you, for your annual expenses, by the 
trustees, in order to support your vassals?” “ Their 
| condition is truly miserable, whilst my wants are but 
few.” “Your way of thinking and acting, Waldstein, 
is exemplary; and, we are taught to believe, will not be 
without its reward. The grateful prayers of your de- 
| pendents will arise on your behalf, like incense.” Albert 
| silently shook his head. “ What!” continued Wulden, 
| are you incredulous of this? Do you doubt the efficacy 
of such prayers?” ‘ By no means: to do so were impl- 
ous. But the blessing of heaven does not always show 
itself in bestowing earthly happiness. I have no hope 
for such.” ‘ Fie, fie! more prophecies! Have you been 
again consulting the stars? Really, Albert, I am sur- 
prised so wise a head as yours can listen to such foolery.” 
* Wiser heads than either yours or mine, Wulden, have 
entertained what you so denominate.” ‘ Yes; for ex- 
/ample, Albert, those of your uncle and Father Plachy. 
Nevertheless, I will esteem predictions to be but idle 
dreams. How is it possible,” pursued he, laughing, 
“that the stars, which are so distant, can exert any 
influence over us?” 

During this colloquy, the two friends had ascended 
the hill on which the palace was built, and turned, when 
at its summit, to view the far extended prospect of the 
city beneath. The conversation had involuntarily 
ceased, and both were absorbed in scrutiny of the pic- 
ture which presented itself to their gaze. 





—<>— 

CHAPTER IV. 

From whatever point it is viewed, Prague—the ancient 
seat of royalty—affords an imposing picture of strong 
built houses and lofty towers—with the royal palace in 
the midst—far above which rises into the air the dome 
and steeple of St. Veit. The city is built upon several 
hills; and between them flows the Moldavia, on whose 
right appears the Wisserhad, where stood formerly the 
burg, or castle, of the first dukes or kings of Bohemia, 
demolished to its very foundation during the war with | 
the Hussites, by those wild hordes, out of hatred to the 
king; so that very few remains of it are now to be seen. 
Here, however, are still visible some portions of the steps 
by which the beautiful and wise Libussa once descend- 
ed, on her way to her bathimg-room; and here, also, may 
be enjoyed a most lovely prospect of the city and river. 














Those portions of the city, respectively denominated 
the old and new towns, sprsad along the shore to a great 
extent. Innumerable palaces, churches, domes, and 
towers elevate themselves above the mass of houses; 
and, being mostly built in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture, really have an effect upon the stranger altogether 
striking and uncommon. On the left bank of the river 
are various eminences, or connected heights, which bear 
upon their summits many splendid mansions of the no- 
bility, an abbey, and the church of St. Lawrence. The 
houses here descend ina line from the heights to the 
stream. A noble freestone bridge, decorated with vari- 
ous statues of saints, and extending across the river, 
unites the Small Side (Kleinseite) with the old town; 
and is defended at each end by a strong tower, under 
whose arches the road is conducted. Each of these 
towers is decorated with fine carved work, in stone, of 
the city arms; and, at the period of which these pages 
speak, they were kept in a state of complete defence, so 
as either to keep the enemy at a distance, or to increase 
the difficulties of his passage across the river. 

Such, indeed, in its main outline, is the aspect which 
Prague bears at the present day; but, at the period of 
our story, when the two noble youths were gazing, at 
the castle entrance, on the scene around, there were 
several parts of the city which looked very different from 
what they now do, and some of them bore the traces of 
the violent scenes which had occurred at Prague during 
the late times of civil commotion. Nevertheless, the 
picture presented in the soft light of departing day was 
so enchanting, that our cavaliers, secretly feeling them- 
selves riveted to the spot, stood with folded arms, 
watching the gradual blending and massing of the ob- 
jects before them in proportion as the twilight deepened. 
At length, the buildings immediately adjacent were all 
that could be plainly discerned. Shadows had enveloped 
the trees and gardens of St. Lawrence; while the small 
church on its top and the towers of the Strahow with- 
drew likewise from observation, notwithstanding the 
extreme western sky still glowed with radiant crimson. 
At this moment, the moon starting from beneath the 
dim clouds of the eastern horizon, and clearing the 
buildings of the new town, completed the magic of the 
scene. 

Waldstein was absolutely wrapt in ecstasy. Recol- 
lections of the past rushed upon his soul ; and the aspeet 
of the stars, now sparkling one by one from out the deep 
blue sky, led him back at length to the subject which 
had been interrupted. “ You ask,” he said, “ what 
influence the stars, which are at such a distance from 
us, can exert over our fate? Can you assign the origin 
and first cause of those many changes,—some of a de- 
pressing and others of an elevating character,—which 
have so often been witnessed in this beautiful city ? 
There is no effect without a cause, and no cause but is 
followed by corresponding results; and who is able to 
prove that these results are not occasioned by the in- 
fluence of the heavenly bodies, which, according to eter- 
nal and immutable laws, speed their courses above us ? 
A vast and incomprehensible bond of union unites them 
altogether, a bond in which our solar system and this 
earth are undoubtedly comprised. By their position re- 
latively to each other, the entire circle is regulated. An 
unknown system of action and re-action, and of influ- 
ences inaccessible alike to our mental powers and to 
our astronomical instruments, pervades the universe. 
All forms one grand whole, from which no one part, be 
it ever so small, can or dares disconnect itself. As a 
stone thrown by a boy into the Moldavia extends its 
influence over the agitated water, in circles that spread 
to both shores, so one effect, one impulse, reigns through- 
out all nature. What happens at the distance of mil- 
lions of solar miles from us acts upon us; and our globe 
cannot suffer any change which is not felt by every 
other part of the universe at the same time.” 

“Hold! hold! you make me giddy!” exclaimed 
Wuldén. Waidstein smiled and paused, while the other 
proceeded. ‘“ What you have said relating to a system 
of universal connection, I have not perfectly understood; 
yet in truth it does seem that such a thing is not alto. 
gether improbable. Your prophecies, however, are not 
included in this system, which shows nothing more than 
that whatever is, is,—not that it may be known previous 
to the event.” 

“ And can you not imagine that those who have sub- 
mitted to the toil of learning the language of the stars 
(by whose brilliant characters the Almighty has dis- 
played in the heavens above the signs both of the future 
and the past) may arrive at the knowledge of still more? 
Do you not perceive that the aspect of these luminaries 
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at the birth of a man, or at the moment of some great 
event, may act with decisive influence thereon? Look 
upward, particularly at those bodies nearest and most 
immediately connected with us—the planets:—are they 
not, according to their nature, hot and dry, cold and 
damp; some of fatal, and others of beneficent influence ? 
And thus, do they not affect the earth, and all that passes 
on it? Their ascension and declination; their elevation 
above the horizon ; their places in the celestial houses of 
the zodiac ; the relative proportions of their powers; the 
absence of certain stars which are situated in the other 
hemisphere; all these matters, although perfectly incon- 
ceivable by the unlearned, possess influence acknowledg- 
ed and ascertained after the observation of centuries; and 
through their labyrinths we are guided by specific rules 
and examples.” 

“Were this really true,” replied Wulden, “ you as- 
trologers would be the wisest and happiest mortals on 
the face of the earth. You would then know every 
thing beforehand, as well good as evil; against the lat- 
ter you could provide, whilst the former would be doubly 
enjoyed.” “Not so,” said Waldstein; “the stars 
merely indicate, they do not warn. What is to hap- 
pen, happens; and wo to the rash man who mistakes 
their decrees, or thinks to prevent or evade them !”’ 
“ To what purpose, then, are your observations, and 


ad knowledge, if they cannot prevent the evil which | 


angs over you?” asked Wulden; “I would rather 
remain in my original ignorance.” “ That is just ac- 
cording to the different tempers and wishes of indivi- 
duals. It is this very inquiry, or secret search, which 


suited to sympathize with his own vague and moody 
emotions. He, therefore, abandoned himself in solitude 
to the grief that had seized upon him. 

He had long ago perceived that Helen entertained in 
the depth of her heart no feelings of love for him; and 
| her behaviour of late, connected with what (however 
unwillingly, as he found himself compelled to admit) he 
had now heard, placed almost beyond a doubt her being 
engaged in some tender affair of a clandestine—per- 
haps dangerous—nature, with another. The stars, 
| also, spoke the same language, predicting to him no- 
thing but pains and struggles in love. 
| Indulging these melancholy reflections, he proceeded 





| toward the observatory, from the windows whereof the | 


light of the study-lamp was already visible amid the 
gloom of night. Father Plachy advanced to meet him. 
| “I have awaited your arrival with anxious impatience,” 


|he said; “the present night, my son, will prove a re- | 
}markable one. ‘The stars exhibit wonderful conjunc- | 


| tions; but, before we commence our observations, I 
| would wish to communicate something of importance 
| to you.” 


| Meantime, Waldstein had disencumbered himself of 


| his hat, mantle, and sword, and followed his tutor to the 
| table, where stood the lamp, whose dim light faintly il- 
luminated the long and gloomy apartinent, and scarcely 
displayed the globes, celestial and terrestrial, maps, in- 
| struments, &c. which were lying in a corner of the 

room. 

stairs leading to the observatory, which rose to a 
| considerable height in the purer air, affording a very 





In the centre, opposite the entrance, were some | 


name of Ernest von Odowalsky, formerly in the Impe- 
rial service. Some degree ot mystery, nevertheless, 
may well be supposed still to hang over the affair, con- 
| sidering that these troublesome times have thrown 
}every thing into confusion, changing the friend into 
| the enemy—the enemy into the triend. Thus much, 
| however, is certain; that he is sometimes seen in the 
| Swedish camp, in the Swedish uniform, and passing by 
| the name of Von Streitberg, while again, at other times 
he is found in various disguises, in the environs of Eger 
| and even of Prague, where his search for intelligence is 
| generally successful, and where he seems to use great 
etforts to conciliate the good will of the common people. 
| Should the Swede Von Streitberg be one and the same 
with the Bohemian Colonel Odowalsky, he should not 
be unknown to you, as I recollect you had formerly 
something to do with him; and I have accordingly 
{thought it advisable to direct to you some inquiries in 
At all events, the affair is by no means 





the business. 
| Without importance: 
| Prague must be well known to this man, who would 
| thence, although a very bad counsellor for us, be a 
| most valuable one for the Swedes.’ ” 

Thus ran the Prior’s letter—Albert knew nothing 
of the person described, and the faney which came 
across him was much too vague, and too nearly con- 
nected with the secrets of his own bosom, to allow him 
to allude to it. 

The conversation being at an end, the preceptor and 
| pupil passed to their labours. Father Plachy took his 
}seat at the writing desk, while Waldstein, whose 


so irresistibly attracts myself and many others; and | extensive prospect all round the city, and containing | younger eyes were better able to make the necessary 
| observations, familiarized as he was with all the know- 


although the stars may as yet have announced but lit- 
tle which I can consider favourable to me, still, the very 
contemplation of those brilliant orbs, which dart their 
rays into my soul, as well as of the wisdom of the 
Creator, who has strewed them in boundless space— 
appointing to each its particular unchangeable course, 
and endowing each with such wonderful powers—fills 
my inmost mind with awe and delight. My heart 
yearns after the unclouded regions where these lights 
shall shine near me in glorious splendour, and I may 


| telescopes, quadrants, &c. Xe. 

| By the light of the lamp, Father Plachy looked nar- 
rowly at his pupil, and remarked an expression of deep 

| Sorrow upon his more than usually pale countenance. 

“You seem agitated, Albert,” observed he; “ what is 

amiss?” “Nothing of particular consequence; my 

feelings, you know, are constitutionally prompt. The 

| Swedes have again been committing dreadful ravages 
on my estates.” 

| Father Plachy shook his head, us if this explanation 





| ledge of his tutor, proceeded to mount the steps; and 
| having placed himself at the telescope, proclaimed, 
| from time to time, the result of his observations, which 
| Plac hy noted down, comparing them at the same time 
with the pendulum of the computations. 
| “It is now a quarter to twelve o'clock,” said Father 
| Plachy to himself :—* Mars must be at his greatest al- 
| titude, and approaching the sign of the Lion.” ‘Then 
* Where is Mars?” “Mars is now at his 





aloud : 


rightly learn their language and meaning; where I} did not appear quite satisfactory to him; while Albert, | greatest height: he is getting into the heart of the 
*“ And where is Jupiter?” “Mars looks on 


shall be divested of all that is earthly, with its bounded | apparently desirous to change the topic, remarked, | Lion.” 


: his most kindly rays are of no 


powers and many sorrows: [ long for the time when |“ You had something of importance to communicate to | him with an evil eye aif 
avail, for Saturn is now rising, cold and dark, and Ve- 


the birth-day of eternity (as Seneca terms the day of 
our death) shal! introduce me to a state of existence so 
much fairer and happier!” During this speech Wald- 
stein’s features beamed with life and animation; and 
in the soft light of his eye, as it elevated itself towards 
the heavens, there shone reflected the Justre of the 
stars themselves, which now gradually became more 
radiant as night advanced. ‘ O do not talk so calmly 
of the hour when I shall lose you,” exclaimed Wulden, 
with sudden emotion; “I cannot bear the thought !” 

Albert grasped his friend’s hand energetically, ‘ Be- 
lieve me, Leopold,” said he, “I am not insensible to 
your attachment, which illumines the gloomy path of 
my existence, and is my dearest possession upon earth. 
To be indebted to love for happiness, is not my desti- 
ny.” “ Now, have you really read that in the stars, or 
are you indebted for such a piece of information to Pre- 
detten?” “His statement only jumps with an old sus- 
picion of mine, although I arm aware little reliance 
ought to be placed on his gossiping stories. Helen 
was not born for me: she is aiming at quite a different 
sort of person. I have,” he added, after some little 
hesitation, “compared our horoscopes, and the stars 
indicate that we shall never be united.” “Yet your 
suit was apparently successful, and she has evidently 
interested you deeply.” “ Doubtless ;—should what is 
fair and noble cease to possess these excellences in our 
estimation, as soon as we apprehend it to be unattain- 
able by us?” “Well, you have a very peculiar philoso- 
phy, it must be admitted, my dear Waldstein; I 
respect, but cannot adopt it; and now, good night: we 
are in the palace-gardens; you are going to consult the 
stars, and [ will endeavour to see if I can collect here 
on earth some intelligence—about the Swedes.” 

Thus saying, Wulden retraced his course toward the 


me?” 

* Yes; I have a letter which 1 received from a friend 
jat the Abbey of Tepel. First, however, permit me to 
| put one question. Are you by any chance acquainted 

with a person bearing the name of Odowalsky, or 
Streitberg?” ‘What! does he bear both names?” 
“ He appears altogether an unaccountable sort of cha- 
racter. By some he is thought a Swede, while others 
os him for a Bohemian. It is said that he assumes 
| both names, at various times, and sometimes wears the 
Swedish, and at others the imperial uniform: and that, 
as well in Prague as in the neighbouring country, he 
transacts many secret commissions.” 

Waldstein was silent for a moment; the news 
brought by Predetten recurring to his mind. “Have 
you nothing further to communicate as to this man’s 
real occupation?” said he at length, “ for Iam unac- 
quainted with him under either of his names.” “If 
he be, indeed, the Odowalsky whom I formerly knew, 





| he is a Bohemian nobleman from the neighbourhood of | 


'Eger. Being of a daring, active spirit, he first enrolled 
himself under Tilly’s, and then under your uncle’s 


standard; as, provided he attained the object of his am. | reasoned thus weakly, where should we now be 


bition, the means were of inferior consideration. Ina 
' short time he had thus risen to the rank of Lieutenant- 


}nus has long since sunk beneath the horizon.” “I 
knew it well,” said Father Plachy, as he mounted the 
| steps and placed himself at the telescope. “ This is a 
| remarkable but unhappy constellation. Jupiter power- 
less, Saturn snd Mars exerting the most unbounded in- 
fluence :—aye, aye !—into the heart of the Lion—the 
| Bohemian Lion—the breeder of unhappiness is now en- 
tering!’ ** How say you’? Is the worst yet to come, 
with regard to this ‘hapless land?” The movements 
of the Swedes in the circle of Elnbogen portend no 
good to us.” “Alas! how gladly would I be where 
yonder beautiful lights are twinkling in the blue vaults 
lof Heaven; and where the earth, with all its misery 
and lamentation, would seem to fade away into no- 
thing!” “And to what purpose serves this vain 
| yearning ? So long as the Almighty wills us to conti- 
nue here, it is our duty patiently to endure, to be up- 
lright in all our dealings, and leave the rest in the 
| hands of the Supreme.” ‘“ And should the stars tell us 
| that we can bring nothing to conclusion ?—that all our 
striving is but in vain’” “Albert, had our fathers 
Yes, 
the stars point out struggles that await us, and so 
doing, summon us to watchfulness and preparation. 


Colonel; and it is not impossible that his fancy may | How speak the ancient philosophers on this subject ? 


have been dazzled by the fame of a Mannsfeld, a Jean 
de Werth, or perhaps by that of a Waldstein. But the 
purpose of heaven was different. His right arm having 
been shattered by a ball, he was obliged, whilst in the 
vigour of manhood and in the midst of his brilliant ca- 
, reer, to submit to dismissal from the service—and that 
‘under circumstances not the most flattering to his love 
| of distinction and reward. He withdrew, accordingly, 
| to his small estate, where, it is said, he joined the party 


town, while Waldstein proceeded through the dark of the disaffected. 


shades of the garden in the direction of the observa-t 


“On the last invasion of the Swedes, his estate was 


tory, which had been built by the Emperor Rudolph! completely laid waste. Seeing himself reduced to beg- 


for Tycho Brahe, and which, situated on the heights 
over against the city, commanded a view of the latter, 
as well as of the whole country around. 

Albert’s heart felt oppressed:—he had not confided 
to his friend all that lay heavily thereupon. It is true, 
he entertained for Leopold feelings of sincere affection ; 
but the joyous, unclouded temper of the latter was little 


gary, he endeavoured again to enter the Imperial ser- 
| vice. His bad conduct, no doubt, may have been the 
| reason of the refusal he met with ;—but here is the let- 
ter relating to him, from the Father Prior of Tepel: 
‘It is well known that this Swedish officer, who calls 
himself Streitberg, and is in high favour with Count 
Konigsmark, is, in fact, a Bohemian nobleman of the 


Dignum Jovis spectaculum vir fortis cum mala fortuna 
compositus. Let us watch, and act where it is in our 
power; and in every disaster that befalls our country, 
be still at hand, if possible, to extricate her.” “ Never,” 
cried Albert, with animation, * never shal] you find me 
backward to the call of honourable activity. My name 
is Waldstein, and I {feel all the obligations such a lofty 
appellation imposes on me.” ‘ Nobly said, my son,” 
exclaimed Plachy. “It was Albert von Waldstein who, 
during the war of the Hussites, in the reign of King 
Wenzel, stepped forth as the champion and protector of 
his eountry. You were named after him; and you will 
not tarnish the honour and fame of such an ancestor.” 
—>— 
CHAPTER V. 

After a little longer stay at the observatory, Father 
Plachy, wishing his pupil a good night’s rest, retired; 
and Albert, as soon as he saw himself alone, hastened 
to execute a design he had for some time entertained, 





for the country and the city of 
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WALDSTEIN, OR THE SWEDES IN PRAGUE. 











and which had received new vigour 

. > ‘ ° | 
had mentioned the affair of the unknown Swedish offi- | 
cer and his secret occupations in Prague. 


With a good telescope, on such a clear moonlight | 


seated, seemed tall and robust. He saw, likewise, the | 
dark mantle, and the sword, which lay ory eared 


upon his knee. The features were concealed by the 


since Father Plachy | commanded a full view of this stranger, who, although | I crossed the palace-square, you darted past me,—and, 


pardon me, my lord, for saying it, you looked so wan 
and agitated, with your hajr in confusion, your cloak 
carelessly thrown over you, and your eyes mournful, 


night as the present, the whole of the environs of | large hat pressed low down upon the head, and by the | as if from weeping or watching,—that I was terrified. 


Prague were within range from the observatory, and | 
every object around was distinctly visible, even on the | 
water, and to the castle of Troy itself. Should a} 
clandestine meeting, such as those which haunted his | 
fancy, take place to-night, he would be easily able to 
witness it. He might conjure, as if by magic, the 
faithless fair before his presence, with her nocturnal 
paramour! He quickly commenced operations, by 
fixing the telescope in a proper position; and then, 
taking his station at the glass, beheld the walls of the 
castle of Jroy—the steps—and the garden—as if close | 


to him. He was considerably moved at being thus | 
able, although so distant, to witness all that passed | 
plainly, yet unsuspectedly. | 

The stream, silvered by the slanting moonbeams, 
flowed silently along. All was still; not a sound arose, 
suve from the tremulous motion of the ripples. At 
that moment he thought he saw something appear 
among the thickets on the shore. Ina few moments 
after a boat glided from the dark covert; it was rowed 
across the river by a boatman, and on the central seat 
sat a figure completely mutiled up. What would not 
Albert have given at that moment for a clearer view 
of the figure! But the uncertain light of the moon 
rendered this impossible. At length the boat reached 
the opposite shore. ‘The figure rose, and displayed the | 
form of a tall robust man, holding a naked sword, | 
which glittered in the moonbeams. 

He advanced toward the garden, the small gate 
whereof opened in the instant, and out stepped ano- | 
ther dark shape, of lesser dimensions. That this was 
a female there could be no doubt. On meeting, they 
sank into each other's arms; and Albert sprang impetu- | 
ously from the telescope. 

Thus, then, was confirmed what had been told him 
by Predetten! Helen really did carry on a clandestine 
intercourse; and it was one of un amorous and impas- | 
sioned nature! His whole soul was in uproar; he | 
paced the room, to and fro, with hasty strides; he 
would look no more, and yet the hated scene was still 
before his eyes, with the shapes of the man and of the 
female; which latter he would fain persuade hiinself 
was not that of Helen. These conflicting doubts 
almost deprived him of the power of breathing. One 
moment he covered his face with his hands; the next, | 
he placed his eye at the glass. He now thought he | 
could perceive, in the dimness of the fast sinking moon, | 
the objects of his scrutiny alternately retiring and | 
emerging among the copses. Soon atter, the moon | 
wholly vanished, and nothing more was to be seen. 

The night was, by this time, far advanced, and day | 
approaching; but to Albert’s eyes came no sleep. He | 
suffered all the racking pangs of jealousy, combined 
with the torments of indecision. Was it, in truth, 
Helen, or wasit not?) And who was the gallant? Why 
did their attachment shun the eye of day and of her 
relations? Was it conceivable that Helen could love 
the enemy of her country? Yet—had she not betrayed 
her preference for the Swedes and for her fellow be- 
lievers? Was it not apparent that she bore the present 
state of things with impatience? All these questions 
passed through Waldstein’s mind, and increased his 


| 
| 


| 


agitation. But what if, after all, it should not be 
Helen? It was not possible for him to recognise the 


female figure so plainly as to be certain of his unhap- 
piness. O, that it were not her! that she were innocent, 
and still true to her duty! On sucha feeble stay as 
this did he now rest all his love and his hope. 

During this mental struggle, the brief summer night 
reached its close. Already dawn was visible on the 
opposite side of the Moldavia, and the delicate morn- 
ing light streaked the horizon. Darkness gradually 
retired, like a shrinking ghost; the stars were blotted 
from the heavens; and day recommenced. Suddenly, 
a thought passed through Albert’s mind. It might 
now be possible to recognise the unknown female, 
should she still remain upon the shore. He stepped, 
hesitatingly, to the telescope. For some time he could 
not remark any thing: the shore was lonely, and the 
opposite castle—every portion of which was now dis- 
tinctly visible—lay, at this early hour, in seeming deso- 
lation before him. He had not waited long, however, 
ere something stirred the bushes of the forest, and a 
boat pushed off, in which sat the unknown, Our hero 





| while fancy pictured anew, in hateful connection, the 





black cloak which covered him to the chin, 

Another figure almost immediately glided along the | 
road toward the garden-gate. It was Helen! It was} 
Helen, beyond a doubt! Her form and dress—which | 


indeed, that he almost fancied he might grasp her! A 


the circumstance of her back being turned to him, | 
prevented his seeing her features: but, as she hurried | 
along, she chanced to look round for one moment, with | 
an anxious air, as if to see if any one were observing | 


‘her. ‘ Helen!” exclaimed the youth, momentarily de- | 


> 


ceived by her apparent proximity. “ Helen!” repeated | 
he, in a reproachful tone; and, even while he spake, | 
she vanished through the garden! | 

Waldstein sank into a chair. 
pressed upon him; and, for some time, he was incapable 
of any clear idea whatsoever. Plans for the future, | 
dictated by anger, together with an undefinable feeling | 
of degradation, wildly chased each other through his | 
bosom, until, at length, exhausted nature claimed her 
rights. His burning eyes sought rest, and he threw | 
himself upon the couch, Disturbed and unrefreshing | 
sleep succeeded to the violtnt agitation of his mind, | 


The sad certainty | 


grievous reality of his waking moments, 
From this ungrateful slumber he started up, and, | 


| fastening his mantle and sword about him, sallied forth 


to taste the fresh morning air in the garden, which lay 
unregarded before him in all its beauty of shady waiks, 
blooming trees, carol of birds, and murmur of foun- 


| tains. | 


For some time did he wander about among the | 
dewy paths, and, at last, unconsciously entered the} 
square of the palace; hastening, mechanically across | 
into the second court, passing the cathedral, and leaving 
the palace behind, he had now reached George-square; | 
and, proceeding in his descent, found himself at a spot | 
where alow wall surrounds the base of the steep height | 
which rises above the Moldavia. Here he leaned over | 
the parapet, while his eye, roving across the river 
toward the city, gazed on all, yet remarked nothing; 
the image of the loving pair on the banks of the Mol- 
davia was still before him! 

Suddenly he heard a soft voice utter his name. | 
Turning unconsciously around, to see who it could be | 
that interrupted him at this hour, and in this solitary | 
place, he beheld a young girl, neatly, although simply 
drest, standing, with a timid air, a few paces behind | 
him. 

“Who are you? and what do you want with me?” | 
he somewhat abruptly asked. 
The female, retreating a little, declined her head as 
she replied, *I am Joanna, the daughter of your 
steward. Your lordship does not, perhaps, recollect 

me.” 

Albert, propitiated by the soft tones of her voice, | 
looked more calmly on the young girl. She was pretty, | 
and even something more than that; and her delicate 
figure appeared to great advantage by reason of the | 
close-fitting costume wherein she was attired. A coun. | 
tenance rather pale, full of the native expression of | 
innocence and kindness, of sweetness and delicacy, 
beamed out between the ample white frill and the neat 
cap which scarcely displayed her beautiful chestnut- 
brown hair. Long eye-lids and dark eye-lashes shaded 
a pair of clear hazel eyes, now modestly bent down- 
ward, but which had been previously directed against 
the count with an expression of anxiety. Under her 
arm she carried a prayer book, richly mounted with 
silver, and to the wrist of her right hand was suspend- 
ed a rosary of precious wood. 

“And what would you with me?” inquired Wald- 
stein, in a friendly tone. At this question the colour 
mounted into the girl’s cheeks, she sank her head deep 
upon her bosom and answered not. * Why not speak?” 
said Albert. “Can I be of service to you in any way?” 
“Oh, no! no!” she stammered; “it is not on my own 
account.”—“ Has any thing happened, then, to your 
father?” asked our hero, growing rather ennuyé of the 
scene. 

Joanna blushed still more deeply, as, summoning 
effort, she replied, “I fear Lord Albert will think me 
both foolish and bold; but, in proceeding to matins, as 





I fancied something ‘disastrous had happened to my 
father’s dearly-loved master, and | scarcely know how 
or why—but I followed you!” ‘ You are a good girl, 
and a kind,” cried Waldstein; “one important, and, it 


jhe knew so well—were before him, looking so near, | is true, painful subject, at present absorbs all my 


thoughts and interest: but fear nothing; proceed to 


| veil, which covered her head and shoulders, as well as; your matins, Joanna; and, when kneeling before the 


altar, invoke a blessing upon me. J have need of the 
prayers of the innocent!” 

Tears swelled; into Joanna’s eyes, but she endeav- 
oured to check them, for she felt the impropriety of 
appearing too much agitated. As she made her fare- 
well obeisance, Albert’s regard dwelt, with peculiar 
pleasure, on the charming figure before him. “I thank 
you, my lord,” she said, ‘for not being displeased with 
me, and for treating my childish conduct so kindly. If 


| my prayers might avail, you will be happy indeed!” 


“ Farewell,” cried Waldstein, kindly; “remember me 
to your father. You will both soon see me.” 

Joanna turned to ascend the hill, and spite of his 
absorption, her young lord followed her with his eyes. 
He could not help feeling astonished at her graceful 
step and noble carriage, and still more that he should 
not have recognised in her the pretty child who was 
once the companion of his boyish gambols, and whom 


| he still sometimes saw at her father’s. 


Aroused by Joanna’s remarks, he now cast his eyes 
on his dress, and could not but admit that its want of 
arrangement, together with the paleness of his counte- 
nance, (which, after a night like the past, he could well 
imagine,) were sufficient to account for the devoted 
girl’s anxiety respecting the mental or bodily health of 
her lord. Her appearance, together with her touching 
and unaffected solicitude, had served agreeably to 
divert his thoughts; his spirits were insensibly roused ; 
he looked round with a tess clouded aspect; arranged 
his hair, his mantle and cap, as well as he could, and 
ascended the hill. As he re-entered George square, 
the bells of the cathedral were ringing for matins. 
His heart felt opened to devout aspiration, while his 
Creator spoke to him through the echoing chimes, and 
invited him to offer up his griefs in prayer, and thus 
be enabled to bear them with more composure. He 


| obeyed this inward impulse, and soon found himself 


beneath the venerable pile, the bold form of whose 
architecture, and its airy and spacious choirs, were 
well calculated to elevate the soul from earth and 


| earthly sorrows. On leaving the church, he fancied 


he saw the figure of Joanna, and, almost without 
reflection, stood still, that he might allow her to ap- 
proach. It would seem, however, that he was deceived: 
he caught no further glimpse of the steward’s fair 
daughter, and at length slowly descended the palace- 
hill. 

Joanna, nevertheless, had seen and been seen by 
him; but she was ashamed to meet him again, for 
reflection told her that her manner of acting had been 
unusual, and might be misunderstood. She therefore 
eluded his eye until she saw him leave the church in 
the direction of the outer court of the palace ; and then, 
by another route, she returned home. 

In her way, all the circumstances of the past scene 
were vividly recalled. She dwelt delightedly on 
Albert’s complacent kindness, and on his begging her 
to pray for him. Alas! she had indeed prayed for 
him, not only that morning, but on every successive 
morning and evening for a long period! Without 
knowing it, our hero had, in fact, obtained sovereign 
sway over the heart of his youthful playmate; and 
Albert von Waldstein was, to Joanna, ever since she 
became capable of thought, the beaw ideal of all manly 
beauty and perfection. Meantime, however, she was 
too prudent to harbour foolish hopes, and far too 
dutiful to pain her father with the spectacle of his 
daughter gradually languishing from the effects of 
hopeless love. Thus strictly governed, her attachment 


| slumbered within her virgin bosom, and Albert’s utter 


inattention, on his visits at her father’s, (for he searcel 

ever noticed her,) facilitated such prudent control. 
Her secret homage, in fact, had no further sensible 
influence than merely to render her cold to other 
suitors, and firmly determined to live and die in maiden 
serenity, since there existed but one Albert von Wald- 
stein, and he could never be hers. This day alone had 
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she been surprised into forgetfulness of her silent} the purest German with one of the workmen.” “His foreign king, whose glory the destroying angel anni- 


purpose. 


pitiable that a man, so noble, rich, and handsome, 


* Alas!” exclaimed she, half aloud, * how | features appear Bohemian.” 


“ No, no, depend on it 
he is a German,” reiterated the old man, with a good 


should still be unhappy. But I can guess the cause: | deal of asperity; “it is always they who bring misfor- 


he loves the proud lady of Truy. Yet, is it possible tune and misery upon us, 
that any one, beloved by Albert von Waldstein, could | 
These and similar} house and gardens. 


29 


give him ground of uneasiness: 


reflections occupied Joanna in half-sweet, half-pensive 
succession, until she at length reached the Friedland 


palace. 


As she stepped in at the gateway, she perceived the | 


But now, go to your 
chamber, Joanna, I must look round a little in the 
The count sent yesterday to 
'inform me that he should come to-day, and that I 
must be prepared.” So saying, he ascended the great 
steps. 

Joanna was at once overjoyed and embarrassed at 


tall figure of an unknown man, who, enveloped in a | this confirmation of Albert’s parting announcement. 


mantle, and with his back turned toward her, was 
standing in the middle of the court, looking cautiously 
round him; he then went to several doors, which he 


She retired and dressed herself carefully, yet not so 
much so as to excite her father’s observation, and then 
awaited the arrival of the Count. Mid-day, however, 


tried to open, and on his non-success advanced rapidly | came, and dinner-time passed by, without his appear- 


toward the gate. 
cloak, excited Joanna’s suspicions ; 


modest, asked, ‘ Whom do you seek, Sir?” 


The person she addressed stood silent for a moment, 


All this, together with the stranger’s | 
endeavours to conceal his features with his hat and 
she determined to 
address him; and, in a tone of voice as firm as it was | 


ing. The hot hours of the afternoon succeeded, during 
which Joanna kept within her chamber. From the 
window that looked cut into the garden, she could 
see, while seated at her work, every one that entered ; 
still, he came not. ‘The sun was now setting, and the 
| shades of evening descended. The uneasiness of dis- 


drawing his mantle closer; then, having scanned the | appointed expectation, as well as the cooler season, 


appearance of the lovely girl, who, at first, had taken | 
him by surprise, he courteously replied, “What | 


called Joanna away from her work, which, otherwise, 
would have occupied her all day. She stepped out on 


sought [ have not found; what I did not seek—one of | the open space in front of the hall, and contemplated 


the Graces—now stands before me.” 


Joanna inter- | 


The 


the scene of her juvenile sports and amusements. 


rupted him, and in a grave manner replied, “Sir, | tresco-paintings, representing the war of Troy, which 


excuse me if [ say your jest is unseasonable: I am 


Albert had often explained to the two girls, in his 


daughter to the steward of the palace, and it is in the | account of the fate of Hector—(whom she always 


performance of my duty I made the inquiry of: you.” | 
As she spoke she strove, wit something of the natural 
curiosity of her sex, to gain a sight of the stranger’s 
features, but could discover nothing save a pair of 


flashing eyes, arched by thick bushy eye-brows. 


“ What has led me here,” replied the stranger, “is 
just what leads you to ask, iny pretty maiden— 
curiosity: the wish to view and examine a house, 
which, if only on account of the builder, must be 
“If that be your | opposite the fountain, she slumbered—and was awaked, 


interesting to every Bohemian.” 


object, you must follow me and apply to my father.” 
“Stop! stop!” exclaimed the stranger; “there is no 


hurry. Pray remain a moment here with me,” added 
he, as he saw that Joanna was moving toward the 
small postern leading to the garden. 

She replied not, but went on. 

“Little obstinate!” cried the man, “will you not 
stay?” and, with these words, he seized her by the 
arm. 

Joanna tore herself from him, and measuring the 
unknown from head to foot, exclaimed, with indignant 
voice, * Venture not again to touch me, coward! or I 
will bring chastisement upon you.” 

The man langhed: “Chastisement!” echoed he in 
a jeering tone; and stepping forward, he stretched out 
his arm to lay hold of her, upon which Joanna retreated, 
calling aloud, * Father—Ulrich!” and at that moment 
her father and an old domestic rushed into the court. 

The intruder now turned, and with hasty strides 
left the place. 


“Pursue him!” cried Joanna; “he has no good | 


purpose.” The two old men did so, but had no chance 
against the stranger's comparative youth and celerity. 
When they came to the gate, they just caught a glimpse 
of him as he vanished down a side street. “ Who was 
this man?” inquired the futher, on his return. Joanna 
related what had passed, adding, that she thought she 
had seen the imperial uniform under his mantle. 
“That is likely enough; these German officers are 
very bold. But it strikes me I have already seen this 
person; and, if I mistake not, it was among the work- 
men who are repairing the fortifications, to whom he 
gave a world of trouble. There he was, pacing back- 
ward and forward, and asking all sorts of questions; 
such as—how long they had yet to work? what was 
to be done? and what, for the present, to be lett 
undone? Then he stept aside, and I thought I saw 
him commit something to writing. In short, I take 
him to be neither more nor less thana spy.” ‘It is 
certainly strange,” said Joanna; “here, too, I met 
with him, occupied in examining the palace on every 
side, and trying every door.” ‘ What sort of features 
had he?” asked her father; “to-day I scarcely saw 
him.” “As he retreated, his mantle flew open,” 
replied the girl, “and enabled me to view him quite 
plainly ; he seemed a robust, strong man, of middle 
age, with large features and fiery eyes.” “ Your 
description,” rejoined her father, “corresponds exactly. 
I do not think he is a Bohemian, for I heard him speak 


mentally compared with Waldstein,)—called forth 
warm tears from her eyes. How different was every 
thing now! Her youthful playfellow had become a 
man, and heir to the greatest part of the Friedland 
| possessions; and thus his sphere of life was far, far 
above that of his former friend. “Ah! why could it 
not ever have remained as then!” sighed she, Turn- 
ing away from the hall, and sitting down, as evening 
' gradually threw her dusky shades over the flower-bed 


| as froin a dream, by the sportive playing of the waters ; 
for her father had caused the garden to be freshly 
adorned, and the fountains to be set flowing, in honour 
of the count’s anticipated visit. 
—<=—. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Twilight bad almost deepened into night, ere the 
;glad barking of one or two favourite dogs in the 
| court-yard, announced the arrival of the long expected 
| Waldstein. Father Plachy had entered the mansion 
| previously, and wondered at his pupil’s unaccountable 
|delay, On their meeting, it appeared that each had 
| been seeking the other. 
| “It is well I find you here,” said Waldstein, smiling. 
| * Bertram, pray order some refreshment.” 

Bertram delivered the keys to his daughter, who 
vanished to execute the count’s wishes and her father’s , 
instructions. | 

‘Still bad news!” continued Albert to his friend; 
“the Swedes are advancing in great force on Eger; | 
they have levied very large contributions; and if these | 
are not very promptly supplied, the peasantry undergo | 
the most shameful ill usage.” “These Swedes,” ob- 
served Bertram, who used the privileges of an old and 
confidential domestic, “are worse than the very 'Tar- 
tars, if credit may be given to the tales of horror | 
have heard. The fields are turned into deserts; the 
villages present nothing but heaps of ashes; and the 
people consider themselves fortunate, if they have 
wherewith to support existence!” ‘It seems, indeed, , 
high time for heaven to avengegsuch crimes,” said 
Plachy; and yet the conclusion of peace is delayed just | 
as if we lay on a bed of roses! Whilst they tenaciously | 
weigh and dispute every inch of land, thousands are | 
perishing from misery and despair, and one city falls 
after another! O! these Swedes! would they had all 
but one neck,—as Nero once wished the Romans had, 
—and I stood over it with a keenly-edged sword!” 
He here elevated his right arm, whilst his eyes darted 
fire, and his tall commanding figure seemed to dilate 
with heroic majesty. ‘ Reverend Sir,” exclaimed Ber- 
tram, somewhat astonished, * that is a glorious wish; 
but would not one be rather inclined to suppose you a 
soldier than a minister of the altar, to hear you thus | 
speak, ard to see you assume so martial an attitude?” 
“The times, worthy Bertram,” answered the father, | 
“have overturned all ancient distinctions. Thirty 
years ago they wished to make an entrance for a foreign | 





' thoughtfulness. 


| our ancestors, 
| would I think of seizing the sword lightly, as so many 


iaith into our poor country, and to force upon us a | have his way! When cpportunity offers, it will soon 


hilated in a single battle. Surely, then, a member of a 
religious order may well venture, at 9 moment of the 
greatest peril, to grasp the sword, pro aris et focis.” 
* Ay, that was indeed a battle!’ exclaimed Waldstein, 
kindling; “what a day of rout—of annihilation—was 
that!” : 

Joanna now arrived, followed by servants bearing 
wine and cold provisions. ‘The table having been 
decked in the hall, she was about to retire, but her 
father desired her to remain, and dismissed the ser- 
vants, in order that the conversation might be continued 
without interruption. 

Joanna now assisted the holy father to take off his 
cloak, and was proceeding to undertake the same 
otfice for Albert, but he prevented her, remarking, with 
a smile, “we have met befors, to-day, Joanna.” “Oh, 
ay! Joanna told us before your arrival,” interrupted 
Plachy, “that she had seen you at the cathedral.” 

* At the cathedral!” repeated Albert, while his in- 
quiring eye met Joanna’s. 

Unseen by others she made a sign, the impor of 
which was rightly construed by Waldstein, who ob- 
served that, upon recollection, he had indeed seen 
Joanna in the church, but that she went away after 
mass so quickly as to prevent him from informing her 
that it would be late before he came home. His eye, 
all this time, was fixed on the soft features of the girl, 
who blushed deeper and deeper. . 

Father Plachy, meanwhile, had seated himself at 
the table. Bertram stood in waiting, and served out 
the wine and provisions; whilst Joanna retired to a 
further corner of the hall, whither the eyes of Albert 
at times pursued her. ° 

« And is it known to what point these new efforts of 
the Swedes are directed?” inquired Plachy. ‘ Accord- 
ing to the letters received by Leopold’s father, to-day, 
it is imagined that their operations will be directed 
against Elnbogen.” “That I do not believe; what 
advantage would they derive from the possession of 
Elnbogen? They occupy the Upper Palatinate, and 
their troops lie in Saxony. Elnbogen must naturally 
follow the fortunes of the larger portion of. terri- 
tory.” “ You view it in the same light with myself; it 
is evident they must have something of creater im- 
portance in view. Konigsmark has received reinforce- 
ments from General Wrangel; he is withdrawing from 
the Palatinate, and is already with his cavalry in Pilsen, 
where the infantry have directions to join him. The 
cominandant of Eger, Col. Coppy, is now busied with 
preparations for breaking up, and it is he who has 
levied such heavy contributions. It is impossible that 
all these movements can be confined, in their object, 
to the capture of such a place as Elnbogen.” “ And 


| what, then, is your opinion, my lord,if | may venture 


to ask it?” said Bertram, anxiously. “ Do you remem- 
ber, reverend father,” said Waldstein, turning to his 
friend, “ what we observed and discoursed about last 
night?—I fear, Bertram, it is Prague which ” 

* Prague!” cried Bertram, terrified and letting fall 
the glass which he was just in the act of filling. 
“Prague!” repeated Father Plachy, witha look of 
* Do not your gloomy apprehensions, 
Albert, lead you too far?” 

Waldstein strengthened lis opinion by bringing for- 
ward several reasons. 

Plachy’s thoughtfulness 





increased. ‘Jt is possi- 


| ble,” he said at length,“ it is very possible, you may 


be right.” - 
Bertram stared aghast, and stammered out, “ Then 


| you really believe, reverend father, that the Swedes will 


“Ido not say that they 
will take possession of it,’ answered Plachy; “ that 
requires more than their will; but I begin to think that 
such is their intention. We, however, have arms to 
defend it against them, and those we will use with 
proper activity.” ‘And maintain the military glory of 
” exclaimed Waldstein, proudly. ‘ Never 


take possession of Prague?’ 


voung men of our time’”———* Who seek only for liberty 
that they may lead a life of licentiousness,” interposed 


| the father. “ But when our country calls on us to defend 
| her, or die for her,” continued Waldstein, “ then ought 


every Bohemian to knowand a.ct up tohis duty.” “How 
happy,” exclaimed Plachy, ‘ would the late lamented 
duke have felt had he heard you thus speak, Albert! 
You seemed always too quiet and contemplative to 
him. I, nevertheless, have often said, let the youth 
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appear that his heart is in the right place 
is a true scion of his illustrious stock.” has made it a rule to celebrate his preservation each 


Our hero smiled gratefully on his former tutor, and | year. On the present one, which will find him, as gov- 
said, “I shall be surprised if the governor neglects to | ernur of Prague, the first personage in the kingdom, 
take proper precautions. He must know what is pass- | no donbt the festival will be still more brilliant than 
ing in the circle of Eger.” “As a matter of course;| ever.” ‘ By the bye, you remind me that I have been 
but you know the old Martinitz. His proud mind from | invited to this festivity, which will recur a few days 
the first discredited danger, because he never feared it.” | hence—as indeed have almost the whole of the Bohe- 
‘He has, indeed, proved his temerity on more than one | mian nobility.” ** And you will go, I hope’” * Per- 
occasion, particularly at the time of the meeting of | haps! you know I am no friend to scenes of noisy mer- 
that boisterous assembly, which had nearly cost him! riment.”  “ On this occasion, however, you should not 
his life.” “You mean when the rebels threw him, toge-| miss being present, as your absence might vex and 
ther with Slawata, out of a window? That was, indeed, | displease Martinitz. He attaches much importance to 
thot day,” observed Plachy; “I remember it well!) this feast, and is, you know, of an irritable tempera- 
Even at this moment it seems to me as if it happened , ment.” “It is natural for a man to become irritable 
but yesterday.” “ Were you not, reverend father, at! amidst continual disputes and provocations,” replied 
that time in Prague?” inquired Sertram. * Yes. | was) Waldstein: “ His hatred of every thing that savours 
then studying theology at the Clementinum; but, before’ of protestantism or of novelty is inconceivable.” In 
this, all sorts of disputes ind comimotions had taken! times like those we now live in, when all the ties that 


place, as well among the 
tween these and the court. Whoever had the slight.) say to what extremes he may go, (since the current 
est knowledge of public affairs foresaw well that a rup- bears him along with it) all conspire to force a man 
ture must inevitably ensue, and so it turned out. We 
students, also, took our share in the matter—each 
according to his peculiar views. ‘The day came when 
it was said that the imperial viceroy had to deliver to| duced by a Saxon oflicer from the convent wherein she 


the states an intimation from their lord, the emperor, was placed, embraced Lutheranism, merely out of} 


Mathias. The discontented believed, or pretended they | complaisance to her husband, Martinitz never after- 
believed, that it contained nothing more nor less than) ward either heard or wished to hear of her.” * Is 
the revocation of his majesty’s favour; and so they|that perfectly true?” inquired Bertram, attentively 
repaired, with evil intentions, armed, and with armed | regarding Father Plachy. ‘It is said to be so, but ] 
followers, to the castle. ‘The people also collected. A} cannot vouch for its accuracy. The lady is said to 
muriur, like that of the ocean, ran through the crowd;' have been the daughter of a younger brother, and much 
but, in the hall, the voices of the nobility were heard | beloved by the count, who wished to screen her from 
waxing louder and louder, as their tempers grew more | the broils and disputes of religious controversy, by 
and more heated. At last a window was flung up, and | placing her within the wall of a convent. The affair 
down came Count Martinitz and Slawata from the| is understood to have mortified him exceedingly, and 
second story! You can see the spot outside, and | heightened, if possible, his aversion to the heretics.” 
the window, very well:—further down the castle-|* That was to have been expected,” remarked Wald- 
garden, where it descends the hill.” “ Good heavens!”’! stein, “and agrees well with the character of the man. 
exclaimed the steward; and you witnessed that fall?’?) We must revere Martinitz, although we may not love 
‘Indeed J did,” replied Father Plachy: the sight was) him; for, from the very first, he has been consistently 
dreadful; and yet they got no great harm!” “ That was} stern and unbending.” ‘ ‘The period in which he has 
an evident miracle,” said Bertram, devoutly. ‘ God} lived required such a character,” replied Plachy, “ and 
wished to prove to the rebels that he could preserve his | while it formed him he has helped in his turn to model 
faithful followers in spite of them.” “How did it) it. From this consideration, I imagine he will not 
happen,” inquired Waldstein, “that their enemies did, attach much importance to the present movement of 
not pursue them, after learning that they had escaped | the Swedes, nor suffer any interruption to the celebra- 
unhurt from such a fall? This has always appeared a, tion of the annual festival. He who has been so near 
riddle to me.”’ “Did you not know that they were! to danger, nay, even in the very midst of it, yet has 
indebted to a female for their preservation?” “A fe-| escaped therefrom, becomes almost necessarily a 
male!” exclaimed our hero. ‘ Yes:—to the noble and} stranger to apprehension.” Notwithstanding,” said 
heroic-minded Polixena von Lobkowitz. In the terror} Albert, “I think that some precaution at this time 
and confusion excited by the fall, the servants of the! ought to be observed; so, Bertram, be you on the watch; 
victims hastened toward them, and brought their lords | lay in additional provisions, and see that none of the 
into the Lobkowitz palace, which stands yonder, ad-| rabble steal into the house.” Do not fear my vigi- 
jointng the castle. ‘The countess, without de lay, most | lance, my lord.” 
humanely took them in, attending them herself and ‘The hour grew late, and suggested to the two friends 
wien atterward the enraged Thurn, with his armed’ the expediency of separating tor the night. As Albert 
force, appeared before her house, and threateningly de-!| passed through the hall, attended by the steward and 
mended the surrender of the fugitives, she answered) his daughter, his attention was caught by the fresco- 
him so calmly and yet sc firmly, that he retired, and | paintings already spoken of,—and turning to Joanna, 
the lady enjoyed the happiness of having, through her |“ Do you remember,” said he, “ when you and I, and 
heroisin, not only restored to health, but also protected | my cousin Isabella, a happy trio—happy in the pos- 
the rescued men.’ session of childhood and cordial feeling—gambled about 
this spot, and enacted the characters portrayed in those 
' frescoes?—When | was Hector and you were Andro- 
Waldstein observed it, and smiling, said to her, “ You} mache, and little Isabel would condescend to no part 
are pleased with this tale, are you not, Joanna? I) beneath the dignity of Queen Hecuba?” * Yes, my 
think you also would be inclined, in such a case, to act | lord!” said Joanna, her eye brightening while her cheek 
as Polixena von Lobkowitz.” | glowed: “and how we sat together upon the tables, placed 
Joanna looked confused, blushed, and remained | ina line to represent the walls of Troy; and our eyes fol- 
silent; while Father Plachy, turning to her, said: “Do | lowed you, as you combated with the other boys in the 
not be ashamed of a right feeling, my child. In former! garden.” As if aware that she was saying too much, 
trans, although but rarely, there were heroes among | the girl suddenly paused. “ Well! these times are 
the weaker sex. What but heroines were the female | gone by,” exclaimed Waldstein, “ and it is vain to regret 
martyrs, who regarded neither danger nor death in| them. Indeed their recolleetion at present only softens 
their adherence to the faith” }us,and I think we all rather need the accession of 
“1 know not,” replied Joanna, modestly, * whether! courage and fortitude. Good night!” and as he spake, 
heaven would grant me ability,in the bour of trial; but | he involuntarily pressed the hand of his old playmate; 
to act thus would be my ardent wish and desire, were} who, with the common reverential feeling toward the 
I so circumstanced.” “ W ell said,” cried Father Plachy, | feudal lord—modified, perhaps, by some other more 
“such a desire even is of value before God: and in deeply-felt emotion—raised the count’s hand to her 
stormy times like ours, perhaps the opportunity may | lips and heart. 


During this recital, Joanna nad approached nearer 
the table, and listened attentively with beaming eves. 





arrive of putting it into execution.” “It is easily to —— 
be conceived,” remarked Waldstein, “that after such CHAPTER VII. 


an event in the life of any man, the effect of it would} This evening, which had flitted by so quietly with 
gradually act on his Whole being, and give to the mind | the little party in Waldstein’s garden, had not passed 
an entirely different direction, as in the case of my late | in equal peacefulness with Helen. It is true, she had 


he states of the empire, as be-| bind society together are broken loose, and none can | 


| 


and that he| lic religion.” * Ever since,” said the father, “ Martinitz | during her nocturnal interview, and seen too by the 


very eyes which, for many reasons, she would have 
most desired to shun; yet, this night had been produc- 
tive to her of such care sand anxiety as to keep her 
mind in a state of continual excitement. 

After their meeting in the church, it could not es- 
cape the notice of Odowalsky that the impression he 
had made on the lady was not much less powerful than 
had at first been produced on himself by the contempla- 
tion of her charms. He, however, was too far advanced 
beyond the years of enthusiasm, and had experienced 
| too much of the world, to lose himself in those ecstasies 
'and languishments which would have rendered a 
| younger ‘man the most blessed or the most wretched of 
;mortals. Helen’s beauty had fixed his notice; her 
manners had attracted, and her conversation, so ani- 
{mated and intellectual, enchanted him. He saw 
/enough to feel convinced that the possession of her 
| heart would be disputed by more than one suitor; but 
to gain the affection of so charming a creature—the 
| probable heiress of the Baron von Zelstow ;—to become 
| intimate with the owner of a castle in the vicinity of 





into a party; so that at last, even if you would, you | the capital; and to govern the feelings and opinions of 

cannot pursue the path of moderation. | have heard of | @ high-souled woman, who would, he persuaded himself, 
; ’ d } 1 H © 2° © ie 3 

a niece of the count, who, allowing herself to be se-| readily embrace his plans:—all this appeared to the 


| adventurous Odowalsky so truly desirable, that he em- 

| braced the opportunity with intense delight. Bold and 

enterprising in the formation of his projects, and equal- 
| ty dexterous in carrying them into execution, he soon 

| succeeded, by dint of money and flattery, (both of 
i which he well knew how to apply, according to rank 

and circumstances,) in inducing one of the attendants 

lat the castle to deliver, first of all, a letter to Lady 

| Helen. 

The letter was received:—Helen paused awhile, ere 
she broke the seal and read the contents. All her fan- 
cies and suppositions since ske had seen the stranger 
were confirmed by the appearance of this same letter ; 
which, to use Odowalsky’s own words, was meant to 
make her acquainted with the melancholy fortunes 
| of one, who at first sight of her had felt convinced that 
|the bitter cup of his destiny was yet undrained, not- 
| withstanding it had already so long poisoned his exist- 
lence. It appeared, he said, that it was then for the 
leo . : . . 
| first time his lot to feel the pangs of a hopeless passion, 
|from which heaven had hitherto preserved his tempest- 
| beaten youth amid the din of camps and arms. Next 
| followed a narrative of the events of his life, in the light 
}in which they appeared to his wounded vanity, and in- 
| tended to serve to Helen as a proof of his candour and 
/his wish to unfold his character completely to her. 
Now and then came instances of self-accusation for 


| past follies and errors; but always in such a manner as 


| 
| 
| 
} 
! 


to lead a stranger, and particularly a female, to extenu- 
jate them. ‘The letter concluded with a pressing re- 
(quest for an interview of one quarter of an hour, that 
he might see and speak with her previous to bidding a 
final farewell,—for he perceived, he added, the folly of 
his passion—and that he, the impoverished, discharged 
soldier, to whom fate had left nothing but his heart and 
his sword, could not venture to contend with the 


| wealthy youths, the barons of the kingdom, who, fa- 


voured by fortune, might well dare to sue for Helen’s 
hand: although his own ancient name, it is true, and 
his deeds during the war, might, in the eyes of the 
considerate, entitle him to hold caste even with these. 
He then went on to say that he was obliged to leave 
Prague in three days; such was the imperious com- 
mand of circumstances. Might he previously hope the 
fulfilment of his prayer, which he implored Helen to 
regard as the entreaty of a despairing man? 

Such was the tenor of Odowalsky’s letter, and it did 
not fail in its design. His language, betraying, alter- 
nately, warmth and ardour, and grief and composure, 
was new to Helen. Ocvasionally it seemed, indeed, as 
if the stranger’s advances were too bold ; but she refleet- 
ed that he was to be regarded rather as an experienced 
and unhappy soldier than an enamoured youth, 
“ Waldstein (she argued to herself) would not have 
acted so; but he is a favourite of fortune, and can have 
no idea of the grief which devours this man, and which 
certainly is but a poor teacher of the winning arts. 
Then, how affecting is that air of profound melancholy 
which is breathed over all his letter! How unhappy 
must such a man feel, when, in the midst of a brilliant 
circle, he is overtaken by fate, and hurled back again 
to obscurity !—to whom, of all that he had acquired at 
so much risk, nothing remains—not even the free use 
of his limbs or his small patrimony; and who cannot 
reach the throne of his prince, to represent to him the 





uncle, when he was determined to embrace the catho- | no suspicion of having been seen from the observatory 
‘ 
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misery which has been the re 
servants {” 


riches at your feet; and even the proud Waldstein 


Quickly as the spark catches the tinder did this bit- | sighs for you!” 


ter thought seize the heart of Helen, which had long | 


suppressed feelings of wounded pride, at recollection of 
the former splendour of her house, while the state of 


privation in which she herself had been reared enabled| ‘Then it is passed,” cried Odowalsky, “ you have } 


her to sympathise with another in similar circumstan- 


: ea. 
ces. She thus entered completely into Odowalsky’s feel- | 


ings, and excused their bitterness. His boldness no 
longer offended her, and how could she possibly refuse 
his request ? 

This meeting, however, as it was the first, must also 
be the last. She had nothing to fear, and little to ven- 


ture; for on Margaret, who had brought the Ictter, she 


could depend, and it would not be difficult to select a 
spot where she might speak with Odowalsky unobserv- 
ed, although the time must necessarily be after fall of 
evening. 
ing the place and hour at which they might meet in 
the garden, provided her relations should not leave 
their apartments: the evening air, indeed, was as yet 
too keen for them, although the garden wore the bloom- 
ing livery of spring. 

The appointed.day arrived. Helen still felt some 
anxiety as she thought of the possibility of Waldstein 
or some other of the young friends of the family arriv- 
ing, and detaining her within. With a beating heart 
she beheld the hour approach when Odowalsky would 


be awaiting her at the small garden-gate, leading to! 


the banks of the Moldavia. Most fortunately, and to 
her great joy, the family received no visit that evening ; 
and when her uncle sat down with the minister of the 
parish to his usual game of chess, and her aunt, with 
her spindle, had taken her station near them, out slip- 
ped Helen into the garden, and hastened toward the 
point of rendezvous. 

No sooner had she reached it than she heard a gentle 
knock, and, on opening the wicket with a trembling 
hand, Odowalsky sto#d before her. Helen strove to re- 
cover her composure, as they walked on; and when a 
little plantation of trees hid them from all chance of 
prying eyes, he fell at her feet to thank her for the in- 
expressible favour she had granted. ‘The excitement of 
the occasion—the beauty of the lady—the step that she 
had taken for his sake—and lastly, his own warm tem- 
perament,—had all conspired to raise Odowalsky’s pre- 


: ‘ A A 
She replied, therefore, in a few words, nam- 


‘The name thus introduced had a most unpleasant ef- 
|fect upon Helen, who continued standing, still silent, 


and lost in thought. 


| answered !” and he hurried away. 

Helen’s heart was torn by conflicting emotions, but 
| love achieved the victory. She called atter the retiring 
| suitor—* Stay! Odowalsky, stay! You shall be con- 
|vinced that merit, generosity, and misfortune, have at- 


| tractions in my eyes far beyond all the endowments of | 
Learn to know my heart thoroughly. | 
I am not an ordinary woman; and with that frankness 


birth or fortune. 


jof which you have set the example, I tell you, that 1 
|love you sincerely. Fate,” and she sighed as she con- 
| tinued, * has bound us both in her chain.” 

The rapturous excitement with which her lover 
received this confession, prevented Helen from com- 
| pleting it. He threw his arm around her,—nor did 
| the whole earth appear to Helen, as she reposed within 


{that beloved enclosure, capable of affording any happi- | 


ness so nearly approaching perfection. 

It will doubtless be inferred by the reader, that these 
interviews were renewed. As the days lengthened, 
|their wonted hour of meeting became unfit for the 
| solitary deliberations of the lovers; another plan was 
isilence of night was deemed most eligible. 
| arrangement being made, every desirable precaution 


systematically, a clandestine intercourse, the very 


attraction. 

| The lovers, in course of time, learnt to know each 
|other better, and their minds and dispositions became 
more and more correspondent. 
}to unfold to Helen the bold plans that he had formed 
| for bettering his fortune, and for overturning the pre- 
jsent condition of things around him. Flattered by 
| such a confidence, so seldom reposed in her sex, the 
| ties that bound her to this interesting stranger received 
jadditional strength, and she returned his frankness 
| with equal devotion, All she knew—all she could 


|necessary to be devised, and after long debates, the | 
The | 
was taken; and, intoxicated with a passion whose | 
strength she could not have believed possible a brief 


° ~ | 
space of time before, Helen consented to carry on, | 


danger attending which contributed to heighten its 


Odowalsky then began | 





ward of one of his best} brilliant youth of Prague would willingly lay their! stances, might prove fatal to his important plans. 


Odowalsky replied that she was, in all probability, 
| right; he himself having observed, for some days past, 
| that his motions were watched. “I encounter every- 
| where,” continued he, “distrust and suspicion. It 
would certainly be most unfortunate if the knowledge 
of what 1 am engaged in should get abroad, in which 
{case all my secret plans would be thwarted. I have 
been assured, by a confidential friend, that a communi- 
cation was yesterday made to the governor, which is 

very probably connected with the operations of these 
It behoves me, therefore, to be extremely 
cautious in all my movements. As for you, my Helen, 
there is little fear, politically speaking. No one can 
identify the happy being who, after his long and 
| painful wandering, at last finds repose and bliss in your 
arms! Against such a discovery I have provided. 

Jut it has been observed that you have a secret 
connection, and you have, no doubt, been watched by 
some spy. There are triflers enough about you to 
whom the hope of your fayour—which they know not 
how to acquire—is so dear, as to give rise to their 
utmost exertions to remove from you all such as might 
|stand in their own way. Who knows whether this 
espionage may not originate among them? perhaps 
{with Waldstein himself?” “That | doubt,” replied 
Helen; * Waldstein, I know, has renounced the hopes 
you speak of, and is altogether too noble to become a 
spy.” “Jt may be so:—you must be best able to judge 
in this matter,” replied Odowalsky; “for you are 
acquainted with these people, while [ scarcely know 
their names. But let the miscreants, whoever they 
be, tremble,” exclaimed he, passionately ; * they may, 
indeed, listen, and spy, and spread out their nets in 
the dark, where concealment screens their cowardice ; 
—but this is all they, and such as they, can accom- 
| plish.” “ Be calm, my Ernest,” said Helen; “ bethink 
you, we are perhaps watched even now!” * You are 
right, Helen: this unhappy warmth carries me too far: 
it has often been almost my ruin, and even yet lam 
not oid enough to be master of its wild impulses. 
Helen!” he continued, clasping her to his heart, “ have 
| patience with me, beloved one, and be my protecting 
angel! And now,’ proceeded he, in a calmer tone, 
js know that almost all is settled! Konigsmark only 
jawaits the arrival of two more regiments of foot, 
| which are to join at Pilsen, and then”—* Oh heavens!” 


spies. 


vious liaison to a state of the most passionate ardour,|learn, under various pretences, from her uncle and | interrupted Helen, “is the contest already so near 
which was manifested in his whole conduct; and this | other distinguished characters who visited the castle,{‘* What! my bold girl!” said Odowalsky, smiling, “do 


manifestation, together with the soldier-like frankness 
of his address, proved to Helen equally attractive and 
novel. <A soft feeling stole over the spirit of the hither- 
to haughty maiden, and she felt that caprice or hauteur 
—even were she disposed to exercise them—would be 
here misplaced. 

So much mildness, united with mental power—such 
bewitching charms, conjoined with lofty purpose— 
completed Odowalsky’s fascination. Their minds, si- 
milarly constituted in so many points, also possessed 
in common the principle of pride, following the instiga- 
tions whereof they spurned at all domination, and in- 
dulged in vague hopes of a brilliant futurity. 

The time during which Helen might expect to remain 
unobserved in the garden was now expired, and how 
swift had been its flight! The curfew sounded its 
warniag voice—night was advancing—and the lovers 
were obliged to part, at the very moment when each 
began to feel confident that two congenial hearts had 
met ! 

“ And when shall we meet again ?” impetuously ex- 
claimed Odowalsky. ‘I cannot,” and he grasped her 
hand as he spoke, “I cannot part from you so soon !” 
“Tt must be!” answered Helen; “twilight is far ad- 
vanced, and I shall soon be called to partake of our 
usual repast, and sought for over all the castle. Fare- 
well! farewell! for a long, long time!” “ Not so,” 
cried Odowalsky, eagerly and passionately, “ say rather 
that I shall again see you soon. To live without you is 
impossible.” “But must you not depart from this 
neighbourhood ?” inquired Helen mournfully. “So I 
thought a short time since; but I now find that I 
shall remain in Prague, at least in the vicinity. In- 
deed I cannot depart; I love you passionately; and if 
you share my feeling but in the thousandth degree, you 
will not refuse my request.” The fair girl stood inde- 
cisive, and made no answer. “ You reply not, Helen!” 
he exclaimed, hastily. ‘You are apprehensive—and 
well you may be so. It can never repay you to venture 
any thing for a poor forlorn being, who cannot even of- 
fer you his right hand in the dance, while the noble and 


| respecting the state of the fortifications, and the pos- 

sible defence of the capital, was communicated to 
| Odowalsky. She executed several other missions, 
jalso, for him, with punctuality and skill; and if the 
| charms of her person, and the certainty of being loved 

by this extraordinary girl, had not sufficed, he would 
j}have been constrained to value her, were it only for 
| her usefulness in forwarding his plans. 

But this state of mutual happiness possessed not the 
| seeds of perpetuity. Odowalsky was often obliged to 
| be absent for long periods,—his negotiations with the 
| Swedes, who lay at Eger, frequently calling him 

thither. In these journies he used the greatest pre- 
caution, disguising himself, and assuming diiferent 


himself as Colonel Streitberg; and again, in other 
places, he bore other designations. The letters and 
intelligence communicated by Helen, and various 
agents of minor consideration, were conveyed to him 
by means of confidential persons residing in Prague or 
its neighbourhood. 

He had continued, for several weeks, this active and 
mysterious life, when at length the suspicions and con- 
sequent researches of Predetten detected a clue to the 
ravelled web, while Wulden also made a similar disco- 
very. 
these discoveries to Waldstein, and how the latter had 
himself become a witness of the meeting of the lovers. 
Previous to that evening it had, indeed, become appa- 
rent to Helen that she was watched; and either 
consciousness or some accidental dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by her relations, led her to fear that, in one 
way or other, the secret had been penetrated. She 
awaited, therefore, the return of her friend from one 
of his excursions with more impatience than usual ; 
and at that very hour when, so little suspecting it, she 
stood exposed to the scrutinizing gaze of Waldstein, 
she communicated her fears to her lover, and suggested 
the expediency of a fresh arrangement for the future, 
since they were no longer safe from spies; and a 
discovery at this time, and under existing circum- 





names ;—to the Swedes, for instance, he represented | 


We have already related the communication of 


— 


you tremble? You, who have all along known our 
plans and sanctioned them! You have, indeed, and I 
say it with pride, shared therein, and will likewise 
'share in the glory and success of the undertaking.” 


“Could I only be certain that you would come safely 


> 


! 

| out of the danger! 

“Shame on you, Helen! you, the soldier’s bride—at 
| least,” exclaimed he, in a triumphant tone, ‘soon to 
| be so!—yon, the wife of an honoured deliverer of his 
; native land !—you—to be thus dismayed!” “ Nay, be 
|not angry with me, Ernest; [ am perfectly capable of 
estimating your prowess, and you shall never tind me 
discouraged; but nature will, occasionally, quail ; and 
| the idea of a night of battle, of horror, and of blood- 
| Shed, may well fill a woman’s breast with terror.” 
|** Yes, if, stopping there, you extend not your regard 
| to what appears beyond.” ‘ But,” inquired Helen, 
timidly, “must so much misery be the necessary pre- 
cursor of the good that is to follow?” “It must: 
gentle measures would here be unavailing. The axe 
must be laid firmly to the root of the tree to ensure its 
fall, and Bohemia must tremble at the sound thereof. 
Then shall the long-oppressed raise themselves, and 
celebrate their triumph on the ruin of their oppressors ! 
Then other names will be heard than those which are 
now so vociferously shouted, and possession, also, will 
pass into other hands.” ‘Gracious God !” exclaimed 
Helen, half aloud, for she shuddered at the idea of 
what must happen before all this could be realized. 
\“ I have already, in fancy,” pursued the conspirator, 
“divided the spoil. I, for my share, will take the 
Waldstein palace;—the Swedes cannot refuse me 
that,” added he, musingly, “when my services are 
considered.” ‘* And why the Waldstein palace?” in- 
quired Helen, not without emotion. “I feel attracted 
by the fame of the title,—a fame which, from the first, 
has been the star to guide me on my path! As for 
this puny creature, this Albert, I hate him, although I 
know him not; for to go no further—he has dared to 
fix his love on you.” “Oh! banish that from your 
thoughts,” replied Helen; ‘‘my conduct to him for a 
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long time has been any thing but encouraging; yet, 
since he still troubles you thus, I will engage to occa- 
sion his utter absence “That is 
precisely what you must not do,” rejoined Odowalsky. 
“Let him continue to flutter,” said he, sneeringly, 
“around the flame,—to singe his wings, and sigh and 
languish, till suddenly the blow is struck, which shall 


from the castle.” 


crush him and all his confederates in the dust. Hea- 
vens! can he be the nephew of such an ancle ? There 
—there is his second crime. ‘The pigmy does not even 


venture to dwell in the louse which his giant kinsman 
built! What might not a man, with Waldstein’s pos- 
sessions—Waldstein's Waldstein’s mind, 
achieve at this moment! and what * Al- 
bert’s princip! “but, 
mark me !—I do not think him so deficient in courage 
as over-prudent.” “Ay! p udent,” repeated Odowal- 
sky ; “the plea usually set up by cowards. They are 


name—and 


t does he 


es are strict,” interposed Helen; 


bal rupulous, merely because they are wanting in power 


andresolution. Should success attend the undertaking, 
by another, of what they shrink from, it then assumes 
ill the characteristics of mght and justice; for it 1s 


stigmatizes.” 


always the resu/t which ennobdies or 
* Odowalsky! you inculcate dangerous doctrines, 
“ Never mind! you understand me, and the world may 


We must 


“IT see 


judge as it pleases. But now to business. 
part for a time.” 


no other means of putting our spies on the wrong 


* Part?” exclaimed Helen. 


scent: besides, my affairs call me to Eger and Pilsen. 
I have still, however, something to do in this neigh- 
vo to Konigsmark to 


have resolved on.” And shall J] 


bourhood, which arranged, | 
complete what we 
nol previously see you again fis 
success Ol our 


plans 
And now, let me hint 


it; our safety and the 
demand the 


that, in order to deceive our spies, it would be well if 


mise 


strictest precaution. 


you were believed to have formed an attacliment in 
another quarter ; look, therefore, to this, and seek once 
more the society of Waldstein.” “Of Waldstein!” 
exclaimed Helen, with emotion. “ Yes; nothing need 


be apprehended from him 
perturbation, behold him by your side.” 
this be acting honestly toward him 

A smile of scorn played upon Odowalsky’s features, 
‘What pleasant recollections,” he, ‘eit has 
Colonel Odowalsky connected with these great and 
powerful ones, that he should be scrupulous in his 
treatment of them’ Ido not mean that you are to 
plight him your tr ith, but suffer him still to hope.” 

The first rays of morning, beaming from the east, 
flashed on Helen’s sight. “It is now day,” cried she, 
hastily, * I must depart; and when,” she added, witha 
sigh, “and under what circumstances, shall we meet 
again?” “Away with doubt and fear! I feel certain 
of success. Only be you circumspect, and manage 
things adroitly with Waldstein.” “ Ernest!” she ex- 
claimed, “you know that since our first acquaintance 


* But would 


exclaimed 


your will has been mine; yet,’—and she hesitated,— 
‘is it really necessary that I should practise deceit ?” 
Odowalsky knit his brows. “ Why,” said he, “should 


you want either the power or the will to allure the 


|whereon his mind could repose, was of the tranquil | him. 


*T can scarcely pro- | 


l think | could, without ! 


{had devoted my heart, and who might one day have 


;evident, do you?’ 


{ . ° . 
;coquetry, and is much too variable in her temper, to 


stripling ?—Do you fear for your own fidelity ?” he | 


added, suddenly 

ections are at an end. Odow alsky, evea in this I will 
do as you desire.” “Thanks to my dearest wife, for 
such you will shortly be—beloved and honoured by all 
Bohemia!’ Once more he passionately embraced her, 
and then stepped into the boat. Heler was proceeding 
homeward, when a sudden rustling among the branches 
on the startled her. She looked anxiously 
around, and this was the moment when 


shore 


vinced of his unhappiness. 


The noise merely proceeded from a startled bird |“ Nonsense,” said Leopold. 
Helen, therefore, ; beauty so much homage, or set so high a price on her 
danger which threatened her lover, in common with was inflexible; and at length his friend desisted from 
every other warricr, made her tremble; so, on the other, | further entreaty, 


which had flown up from its nest. 
pursued her road through the garden, but with a heavy 
heart; for if, on the one hand, the prospect of that 


her present duty was almost intolerable; for she had 
engaged to deceive a man whom in her heart she 
highly esteemed, and designed!'y to increase that wrong 
which she had already (though unwillingly) oeca- 
sioned him. 

Waldstein’s visit at Troy was accordingly expected 
with restless anxicty by the fair conspirator ; but five— 
six—nay, more than ten days elapsed, and still he 
came not! He had never remained so long away 


before, and she knew, from his friends, that he was not 
confined by illness, 


Her wayward fancy was piqued, 





“Nay; if you speak so, all my ob- | 
‘the banquet of Count Martinitz 


|brates the anniversary of his preservation, together 
, with his appointment as governor. 
Waldstein | 
descried her through the telescope, and became con-|von Zelstow and Helen will be present, I presume ?” 





and she pondered over every imaginable motive that | In this manner Waldstein tormented himself the 
could occasion his indifference. During this interval,| whole day. In restless mood, he wandered about the 
too, she received no tidings from Odowalsky ; and the! streets of the city, now calling on an acquaintance, 
increasing uneasiness and abstraction of her manner at and now taking refug», in the seclusion of his study. 
length called the attention of her friends, who vainly | put he still remained firm in his resolve not to go to 
endeavoured to ascertain the cause. roy, much as his heart beat when the hour arrived 

There was one thing necessary to be done, in order | at which he had usually accustomed himself to ride 
to enable Helen to meet the coming storm with any | thither. 
degree of resolution ; and that was, to remove her mo- | ——— 
ther from Prague. For this purpose, she succeeded in | CHAPTER VIII. 
creating in the minds of her uncle and aunt a desire! The close of the long summer’s day came at last; 
for the society of some person of their own age and and, as the sun sank behind the western hills, Albert 
condition; at the same time representing to her mother | hurried toward the bridge, to disburthen himself of 
a residence in the country, during the hot summer | such a load of uneasy thoughts; where the beauty of 
months, in such glowing colours,—that her plan} the evening; the serene aspect of the heavens, along 
eventually succeeded, and Madame von Berka, to the| which the golden clouds sped in airy flight ; the spark- 
satisfaction of all parties, became an inmate of the | ling stream, covered with vessels slowly gliding along ; 
castle of Troy. | the activity on each shore; all combined to present an 

Albert passed three days of seclusion in a very | agreeable and diversified scene. Waldstein stood and 
gloomy state. Jealousy, backed by offended pride,| enjoyed the exhilarating prospect, delighted with his 
aroused the bitterness of his heart against Helen. native land, until her former state rushed upon his 
The recollection of her beauty, and his desire for its | mind—what she might have been—and what she now 
possession, struggled with these emotions. His fancy | was! Gloomy ideas again floated, like the clouds 
exhausted itself in attempting to account, in a less|across the firmament, over his mind, which had 
suspicious way, for the events of that night; but his} scarcely tasted of the reviving calm, when suddenly, 
reason Was dissatisfied with the result, although he had} as he looked to the right, he perceived, across the 
witnessed, it is true, no recurrence of the scene. | Moldavia, that spot where, a week before, he had 

In this conflict, his pride gained the mastery; but) stood, in a far more mournful state of mind than he 
though he abstained from visiting Troy, he felt ex-| was in even to-day, and where first the soft voice and 
ceedingly unhappy, and the only soothing thought,| sylph-like figure of Joanna had beneficially impressed 

With delight did he retrace that circumstance, 
evening he had spent in his own garden. | together with the evening spent at the Friedland pa- 

One morning he received a visit from his friend | lace, which had quietly terminated so tempestuous a 
Wulden, who, after a short preamble, introduced the| day. It now occurred to him that the scenes of his 
object of his call, which was to state, that every one} cheerful boyhood, and the innocent society of Joanna, 
at Troy was greatly astunished at not having seen| might again tranquillize him; and, with this idea, he 
Albert for so long a time. ‘ The old baroness had in-| proceeded hastily across the bridge and through the 
quired after his health with the affectionate solicitude | streets toward his solitary palace. 
of a mother, while Helen was sensibly hurt at his} He found the gate locked, and the court and garden 
absence, and had expressed herself on the subject with | deserted, as they had usually been since his uncle’s 
evident mortification.” death; but, having obtained entrance, he perceived 

“ Leopold!” said Albert, “ you know what you re- | Joanna seated in the hall at a small table, whereon 
lated to me yourself; and what I heard from Predet- | lay some needle-work. She was not, however, work- 
ten: how, then, can you possibly think or speak of | ing at that moment, but supporting her head upon her 
my visiting Troy?” “ Do you seriously intend to go | band, with her back toward the entrance, and, conse- 
there no more?” * Helen has some secret connection,” | quently, toward Waldstein. She was apparently gaz- 
said Waldstein, evading the question; “of whatever | ing, lost in thought, on something which she held 
nature it may be, it does not become her, to whom I before her. Waldstein drew nearer, but Joanna heard 
him not: her eyes were directed, with a mournful ex- 
pression, toward the object alluded to, which was ap- 
parently a relic-case, or a portrait; and Albert even 
thought he could distinguish that she had been weep- 
ing. 

At this moment, she raised her head, and became 
aware of the presence of Waldstein ; on seeing whom, 
she sprang up, blushing deeply, and hastily concealing 
that which she held. Albert greeted her kindly, but 
could not help remarking that he had surprised her in 
deep thought. She endeavoured to excuse herself by 
pleading the heat of the day, which, she said, rendered 
it quite impossible to keep constantly at work, and 
but too effectually invited either to repose or reverie. 
At this moment Bertram advanced; and Joanna, retir- 
ing a few paces, employed herself in giving the birds 
in the aviary their evening meal. 

After awhile, the trio pursued their walk over the 
grounds, and, at every turn, some fresh object present- 
ed itself which had formerly communicated enjoyment 
—sympathetic enjoyment—to Albert and Joanna. 
Thus, when they arrived at the lake, the boat, as it 
had been so many years before, was found tied to a 
post upon the bank; and the darkening sky was stad- 
ded with stars, whose reflected images smiled peaco- 
fully on them once again, from out the blue waters. 
Waldstein requested Joanna to step into the little 
bark, and said he would, row her, as in former times, 
along the lake. Bertram offered his assistance, but it 
was declined. ‘ We will be children once more, 
Joanna,” exclaimed Waldstein, “and fancy ourselves 
still at that period when every sport could please.” 

Joanna stood a moment hesitating on the shore, 
whilst undefined feelings arose within her breast. On 
her father’s loosening the boat, however, she took the 
extended hand of Waldstein, who helped her in, and 
regarded her with some surprise as he felt the tremb- 
ling of hers. “ What!” he asked, “are you afraid to 
trust yourself upon the water?” Oh! no,” interpos- 
ed Bertram; adding, with a laugh, “she often rows 
herself.” ‘ Well, then, perhaps she feels no confi- 
dence in my ability,” observed Waldstein, smiling in 


“You consider this, now, as quite 
“The matter certainly has, since | 
we last spoke of it, appeared to me in such a light as 
to determine me, at all events, to absent myself.” 
* This appears singular: but as you please! I will not 
persuade you to continue an affair which I never 
thought suitable for you.” “ And why not ?” inquired 
Waldstein. ‘ Because Helen is too fond of power and 


borne my name.” 


, 


render any man happy; and least of all, a sensitive 
man like you.* “You think, probably, that you 
would suit her better,” said Waldstein, with a forced 
smile. “Why not?” replied Wulden. “I should re- 
main perfectly unmoved by all the humours and 
whims that might crowd her pretty head! But, to 
change the subject,—we shall see you to-morrow at 
” “T have been in- 
vited, but’—* All the principal nobility in Prague and 
its neighbourhood will be there, as the count cele- 


Report says that 
it will be a most brilliant festival.” ‘The Baroness 
“Then I must stand excused.” 
“ Do not show this proud 


“Very probably.” 


infidelity, as to withdraw yourself, on her. account, 
from a pleasant engagement.” Waldstein, however, 


The disquiet of our hero’s mind was increased by 
this conversation. Helen had remarked his absence, 
had seemed offended thereat, and had expressed a 
wish to see him. How was all this to be reconciled 
with any other connection of a tender nature? And 
supposing he might have wronged her—supposing 
that, in the dim moonlight, or in the dawn of morning, 
he might have mistaken another for her—or, as he 
could scarcely bring himself to disbelieve the evidence 
of his senses—even admitting her to hold meetings, 
were they necessarily guilty ones ? 
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his turn. “Indeed I do,” cried Joanna, hastily, seat- 
ing herself straightway in the boat; “ 1 am not afraid ; 
on the contrary, I enjoy the pleasure of the excursion, 
and feel very grateful to you for it.” They now glided 
along the calm surface of the water, while Bertram 
remained standing upon the shore, gazing on them 
with a peculiar expression of countenance. A plea- 
sant conversation ensued between the young people: 
the beauty of the evening—the reflection of the hea- 
vens in the clear waters—the agreeable contiguity of 


the well-kept gardens, which, viewed from the end of | 


the lake, seemed to blend, in pleasing deception, with 
the distant trees of the Lawrence-hill—these, together 
with the memory of former hours, and the enjuyment 
of the present, all combined to silence and to subdue 
the disquiet which had seized on Albert during the 
preceding part of the day. After so many years had 
passed, it gave him singular pleasure to row the 
playmate of his youth over the same lake, and to be- 
hold her graceful form in blooming womanhood float- 
ing along in the dancing vessel to the efforts of his 
vigorous arm. 

heir little excursion finished, Bertram proceeded to 
secure tlie boat, and in doing so scratched his hand. 





convent of the Capuchins, his abstraction was dissipa- | hopes that, upon the settlement of peace, (which he 
ted by a confused sound of voices and clashing of arms. | trusts is near at hand) all demands would be fully sa- 
Astonished, he paused, listening attentively, and then | tisfied. A notable consolation, truly! soon pronounced, 


hurried toward the spot from whence the noise pro- 
ceeded. He found a man wrapped in a mantle, his 
back against the wall, defending himself with a drawn 
sword against three antagonists; and it should seem 
that he gave them all enough to do, although using 
only his left arm. 
| ** What is the matter here?” cried Waldstein, as with 
unsheathed sword he suddenly advanced upon the 
assailants, who appeared to belong to the garrison. 
“Are you not ashamed to avail yourselves of such 
odds?” “He isa villain!” shouted one; “a spy!” ex- 
claimed another; “a German dog!” bellowed the third, 
at the same time redoubling his blows. ‘ Whoever 
you are, noble stranger,” cried the uttacked man, with 
the purest Bohemian accent,“ stand by me! I am as- 
saulted by assassins,” 

Waldstein did not consider long; but impetuously 
charging the soldiers, their intended victim was soon 
freed from such an unequal contest. “I thank you, 





| These rascals attacked me on my way home, doubtless 


sir,’ he now said,“ I am an officer and a nobleman. | 


Joanna, perceiving blood to flow, was alarmed, and |meaning to rob me.” ‘Villain! it is not your money, 
suddenly drawing forth her handkerchief, the gold case but your life, we want,” exclaimed one of the three— 
she had so hastily concealed rolled out upon the | attempting, but vainly, to rally his comrades. “ We 
ground. Waldstein, with a mingled feeling of gal-|had vowed your destruction long ago, ever since we 
lantry and curiosity, immediately stooped to pick it up, | first saw you sneaking about the fortress.” ‘He is the 
before Joanna was aware of the circumstance. In its servant of the Swedes,” said another of these heroes. 
fall the case had sprung open—revealing the portrait of |“ He is a Swede himself,” rejoined the first speaker, 
a man with auburn hair and noble features. j|ugain endeavouring to get at the object of his hate. 
On turning and seeing the case open in the count’s At this moment, the moon rose above the wall beside 
hand, Joanna uttered a faint cry. Waldstein presented | them, and illumined the whole scene. 
her with the portrait, saying in a stiff and somewhat} ‘Ha! Count Waldstein!” exclaimed one of tle as- 
gloomy tone: “ May I ask who this is intended to repre- | sailants. ** Even so,” replied Albert; “and I am sorry 
sent?” The girl blushed and hesitated, at the same time | to find soldiers of the imperial army engaged in so 
hastily taking the case from Waldstein’s hand: —* Itis a | shameful a proceeding.” The men reluctantly sheathed 
gift of my mother’s,” she at last replied, in a voice | their weapons and retired. 
scarcely audible. “O enough, enough,” interrupted; Waldstein had now an opportunity to examine the 
Albert: “ I have no right to dive into your secrets.” | person of the stranger. He was a man of tall, robust 
Much agitated, Joanna replied,“ Most certainly, my | figure, and apparently of middle age. His hat had 
lord, it ought to be no secret to you: if”’—and here she | fallen off in the conflict, and the moon shone brightly 





stopped. 


“Farewell, Joanna! Good night, Bertram!” and so | 


saying, Waldstein took his hat and departed. Joanna 
stood a moment, asif debating within herself: she then 
determined that the count should not remain impressed 
with any suspicion, and therefore followed him through 
the court yard. “My lord,” she said, “hear me but 
one word.” Waldstein turned round, and looked on 
her with surprise. “Would it be agreeable to you, my 
lord,” she pursued, “totake the trouble to come here 
again to-morrow afternoon, and favour me with an 
hour’s audience? You shall then learn”— 

“ What are you about, Joanna?” whispered her father, 
coming up: “ consider your promise to me!’ “I know, 
father; but I could not then foresee such an occurrence 
as the present. I place the utmost confidence in Count 
Waldstein’s honour.” “ No,” answered Albert, “ I wish 
not to have your secret. I, also, have confidence in 
you; you can have nothing to keep secret, Joanna, for 
which you need blush.” “And therefore, my lord, it 
18, wat repeat my request for your audience to-mor- 
row. You shall know all: and you will be able to dis- 

inguish between weakness and guilt.” 

aldstein was silent. Joanna’s last words had ex- 
cited within him a host of surmises. It should seem, 
beyond a doubt, that she entertained an unfortunate 
passion for the original of the picture, and this con- 
viction pained our hero, without his exactly knowing 
why. He promised to come, however; but added, with 
a smile, “ [ am not solicitous to hear your confessions, 
Joanna. Think, therefore, for your own peace, that 
you have promised nothing—farewell!” A conversa- 
tion now ensued between father and daughter, as 
to the propriety of the intended disclosure, which ended 
by Bertram telling Joanna that she was a wilful chiid, 
and hoping no harm would come of it. His if! hu- 
mour, however, if he displayed any, was soon dispelled 
by the smiles and endearments of the affectionate girl. 

Waildstein continued to muse upon the circumstance 
that had just occurred. Had this maid, likewise, al- 
ready confided her sympathies to another? Was she, 
like Helen, involved in some mysterious intrigue? But 
what imported it to him if she were? Alas, so little 
was Waldstein’s self-know that he forbore to trace 
this anxiety to its only legitimate source. In such a 
mood he strolled on, until, at a solitary spot near the 





on his strongly marked countenance. His thick mus- 
tachios and animated eyes, with the profusion of raven 
hair that fell down either side of the laced collar of his 
doublet, presented a striking though not a very pleasing 
tout ensemble. A disagreeable but vague feeling agi- 
tated Albert, asthe stranger stooped to pick up his hat 
and returned his sword into its scabbard. 

The silence was broken by the rescued man:—“ I am 
most happy, my lord, that this fortunate accident has 
not only made me eternally your debtor, but has also 
acquainted me with the name of my noble-minded de- 


liverer. Believe me, you have not obliged an ungrate- 
ful man.” “May I ask,” said Waldstein, in reply, 


“with whom I have the honour to converse?” ‘ My 
name is Berka von Duba.” “ Berka von Duba!” re- 
peated Albert, slowly and with emotion. “Is it known 
to you?” inquired the other, a peculiar smile playing 
about his lips. “It is the name of one of our oldest 
families,” replied Albert. ‘ You are an officer, it ap- 
pears.” “T once was so: but you see,” and he drew 
back his mantle, as he spoke, * what has happened to 
my right arm. Such is the result of my service, and 
my reward has been——a discharge.” ‘ Ay! that is a 
melancholy fate which you share in common with many 
others.” “True; such are the thanks awarded by the 
mighty every where. Were it permitted me to illus- | 
trate small things by a reference to great, I should 
quote the instance of your glorious uncle. Like him 
I have served my country to the best of my power, and 
like him, too, have I been rewarded. The great Fried- 
land was treated with shameful ingratitude—the guilt 
imputed to him, never proved.” “ Sir!’ interrupted | 
Albert,‘ be pleased to spare any further comment on | 
my uncle. The subject you allude to I have resolutely 
forbidden myself to touch upon.” “It is weil if you 
can forbear; but fortune has smiled upon you, while on 
me her frown has been unceasing. My small pos- 
sessions, the scanty remains of my paternal estate, 
(the greatest part of which I staked during the war 
in Austria,) have been plundered and fired by the 
Swedes; and here I stand, at once abandoned by my 
native country and a sufferer from the oppression of 
the enemy.” ‘Have you not tried to awaken the 
notice of the emperor? Ferdinand is kind and just, 
and I doubt not——.” “I have introduced myself to 
Field Marshal Colleredo, He encouraged me with 


| 
| 
' 








{and costing nothing to the giver. But, farewell, my 
| lord! I see we have reached the palace square. Your 
| path probably is toward Konigsburg, or your palace in 
| the city; mine lies in another direction. Accept again 
| the thanks of an old soldier—not so much for his life, 
| which you have saved, but for the joy I feel in finding 
| the nephew of a great hero, the inheritor of his gene- 
|rous and noble mind.” They exchanged courtesies and 
parted, 

How had this stranger styled himself? Was he in- 
|deed a relation of Helen? If so, how was it he had 
never been heard of before? Did not every circum. 
| stance, all which the soldiers had said, all he had him- 
self communicated—lead Waldstein to a contrary con- 
clusion? to the presumption that he was that very 
| Odowalsky spoken of in the letter from the holy father 
jof the monastery of Tepel? Upon further reflection, 
how many painful recollections were awakened by thi 
| stranger's appearance! Did not his figure, his whole 
bearing, recall to mind the fatal image of the unknown 
in the boat, on the Moldavia shore, and—in Helen’s 
arms! 

Sut if he were actually a relation of Helen, might not 
that fact remove altogether the offensive character ot 
their meetings? Perplexed and confounded, he knew 
not what to think, but lost himself in a labyrinth ot 
suppositions, of doubts, and fears. Again he passed an 
anxious and sleepless night, but persevered in his reso- 
lution not to appear at the governor’s festival; and, in 
short, to avoid Helen altogether until the equivocal na- 
ture of her position should be cleared up. 

Whilst in Prague, some few excepted, they were un- 
apprehensive of danger from the Swedes, nourishing 
the hope of peace, and enjoying the rare moments of 
tranquillity, the Swedes themselves were in Pilsen, where 
Konigsmark now gradually drew together his whol 
force. All the regiments were soon united, and they 
were only waiting the arrival of Colonel Coppy, th: 
commander at Eger, who was to join with a detach 
ment of cavalry. 

Odowalsky was likewise expected. He had been con 
stantly busy of late in going to and fro between Prague 
and Eger. His former acquaintanceship with the 
country; his connections, in Prague and its environs, 
with men of various ranks; his dexterity in assuming 
different disguises; all conspired to procure him the op- 
portunity of collecting various information, and of put- 
ting himself in possession, as well through his own ob- 


{servation as from sources to be depended on, of the 


most complete knowledge of the situation of things 
Thus did he turn to account his connection with Helen; 
whilst she was happy to serve her beloved friend, and t 
aid in the grand plan which, as far as he considerec 
necessary, he had revealed to her. 

The day and hour were now determined upon. Helen 
knew it; indeed, her intelligence had contributed much 
toward this determination, for she it was who had, long 
before the festival, given intimation of its taking plac 
to Odowalsky, and had likewise communicated to him 
all the arrangements;—as that, after the banquet, there 
was to be dancing, and, on the approach of night, a dis- 
play of fire-works in the palace-garden. The greatest 
part of the nobility, and the prineipal inhabitants of 
Prague, had been invited; and it was to be supposed 
that both the higher and lower classes would banish 
apprehension, and that the military regulations around 


|the palace would be less strictly attended to. This 


night, therefore, was selected by Odowalsky for the exe- 
cution of his plan; and, two days previously, he pro- 
ceeded to Pilsen, in order to make the final arrange- 
ments with Count Konigsmark, with whom he had not, 
as yet, personally communicated. 

Konigsmark’s head quarters were fixed at the coun- 
cil-house in Pilsen. The arrival of Odowalsky was im- 
mediately announced to him, and a nephew of Konigs- 
mark conducted him to the general. 

It was in the same house in which, many years be- 
fore, the duke of Friedland had, a short time previous 
to his tragical end, summoned his generals about him: 
and, as Odowalsky stept into the ancient hall, with its 
lofty arched windows, decorated with captured banners, 
figures of ancient Bohemian princes, &c. the scene ex- 
hibited on the former occasion recurred to his mind, and 
agitated him greatly. He was now, in effect, preparing 
to do that of which Friedland had been accused, and for 
which he had so dreadfully suffered. 
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He soon overcame this involuntary feeling, however, | in a very strange way—as a petitioner suing for a 
and approached the general, who was standing at the | favour, instead of a man who is on the point, with 
other end of the hall, surrounded by several officers, at a| great sacrifices and personal danger, of rendering to 


In losing that city, Ferdinand loses the whole kingdom: 
his ambassadors at the congress will be forced to lower 
their tone, and thus thy protestant states, particularly 


table covered with imaps and plans, amongst which | the crown of Sweden, and the new creed, a service of | the Swedes, will be enabled to enforce their just de- 


Odowalsky recognised several representing Prague and | the greatest importance.” “Never mind that, man!” 


its environs. The general advanced from behind the | cried Coppy; “ we all know the general. He is proud, 
table; he was a man between forty and fifty, of a tall | terribly proud. His ancient house, and the important 
ind powerful figure, with broad chest and shoulders. | part which his ancestors have acted in Brandenburg and 
Around his high forehead his auburn hair fell in pro-| Sweden render him haughty. He does not regard us 
fuse but disordered locks; a broad sword hung ina blue} lesser nobles as at all his equals. We must excuse 
searfat his side. A large aquiline nose, and lips covered | these pretences in him, for he possesses the qualities 
with thick mustachios, gave to his countenance an ex-| of a soldier and general in the highest degree.” “I 
pression of haughtiness, nay, almost of scorn. | acknowledge his merit; I bow to his rank; and will 
* You are the imperial officer,” he began, as he return- | allow, too, that his ancestors may accidentally have had 
ed Odowalsky’s salutation with a slight inclination of| more opportunity of distinguishing themselves than 
the head, “who engages to deliver Prague into our} mine. But, as to every thing else, we are equals. It 
hands’? Odowalsky bowed assent. “ Have you well! was not that feeling, however; it was not pride of an- 
weighed and examined every thing connected with this | cestry which prompted him to behave to me in a man. 
ner | must almost term inimical. It looked rather like 
your excellency.” “ft is a hazardous game. We are personal antipathy.” ‘Do not believe it! The count 
not strong enough to attempt a regular siege of the city; | well knows how to estimate your services, and I can 
und, therefore, what is to take place must be in the shape | assure you considers your proposal as extremely wel- 
* That is precisely what I intend. | come and highly important, expressing himself in strong 
and [have terms of your courage and activity.” 
not calculated on success, in ignorance of the chances! At this moment the door of the inner apartment 
both for and against it.” “ You promise largely, Colo- opened, and young Konigsmark came to summon Cole- 
ne! Odowalsky.” “ My honour rests upon the issue— | ne] Coppy to an audience, at the same time bringing 
perhaps my life. These pledges”—— “ However great, Odowalsky an invitation to dinner. 
do not exceed the risk [ run in trusting my troops, my-| Before the commencement of that meal, the general 
seif,and the fame of this undertaking, to the word of a! held a short council of war upon the subject of the in- 
man who—excuse me, Colone]—has not been uniform in | tended expedition, 
his fidelity.” ne At table, an air of hilarity was universally diffused, 
Odowalsky with difficulty bridled his impetuous feel-| and the conversation grew animated; yet it was felt 
ings whilst he replied, * Your excellency, perhaps, may | that the presence of the general operated as a restraint, 
think it troublesome to occupy yourself with the motives | and it was only when, on the excuse of business, he 
of one comparatively obscure; otherwise, it might easily | retired, that the officers took free scope. The intended 


enterprise?” T would not else venture to appear before 


of a coup-de-main.’ 
The situation of things ts well known to me; 


mands. Toany one capable of taking a wide survey 
of things, it must be evident that the capture of Prague 
is not only important as a single military enterprise, 
but as having an influence on the general state of po- 
litical relation all over Europe.” 

“That seems,” observed the major, “ giving your 
native land too commanding an attitude.” “ Not at 
all!” interrupted Odowalsky. “In Bohemia the first 
spark of the thirty years’ war was kindled; and in 
Bohemia, and nowhere else, it can and will be extin- 
guished. It has been the cradle both of the war and 
the reformation, and the birth-place of Huss.” * In 
the name of good-fellowship,” again interposed Coppy, 
* what have we to do with either Hussor Luther? Let 
us be silent respecting those whom we do not know, 
and rather think how we shall enjoy ourselves’ in 


Prague. That city is extremely beautiful, I have been 
informed.” “ Have you never visited it?’ asked Odo- 
walsky. “ No, but I have heard much of its magnifi- 


cence, and of the beauty of its palaces and churches.” 
Their copious libations had now worked deeply upon 
these worthies, and they proceeded, in the intoxication 
of the moment, to draw out a list of the finest man- 
signs in the devoted city, and cast lots for their pos- 
session. Odowalsky, as he had previously intimated, 
though half in joke, to Helen, made choice of the 
Waldstein palace. 

But this wild scheme of appropriation quickly gave 
birth to sharp and angry cayillings. Some who had 
been backward in fixing their choice, were inclined to 
regard the whole matter asa frolic, while others pro- 
fessed themselves serious in abiding by their selection, 





be shown that the unheard of ingratitude wherewith I) march to Prague, which, according to the decision of | and maintained that they would resent the interference 


have been treated suffices to dissolve ¢ very tie of coun- | the council of war, was fixed for the next day, was the 
try; vi nage to you | am bound by the most sacred obli- principal topic. Inspired by wine and reckless gal- 
ama protestant.” 'lantry, each expressed himself in his own way on the 
Konigsmark replied nothing to this; but there played | salgast, Some looked upon it as extremely “Ae 
: , i . . P *Y > J — vA ‘ 3 
oo <a col vee ot “ ee an ¢ a “rng No on wat | while others regarded it as mere child’s play. Some of 
ity. u what manner,” he inquired, at length, “ do! the elder officers thought it showed rather too great 
<a 3 tanger a rtls plan into execution” =“ For | precipitancy to break up on the morrow for Rakonitz, 
a ee the a wi oe pigremssay have see | as was the order—conceiving that more minute infor. | 
undergoing repair. 1@ Work, as ere are several | . i ave > 7 j 
5 i!) mation should have been previously obtained. 
breaches, proceeds but slowly; and, at these points, it] « What!” exclaimed Colonel Coney “stop and risk 
. . , “2 . . t ” vw? 7 
would be easy to introduce a body ofmen.” “ Yes, ifthey | the receiving news of peace before we have done with 
leave the breaches unguarded,” interrupted Konigsmark; | p suas Fale + 18 Ap . > 9: 
RAGS at th een oan tn nennctad * ies aaiinhcen allt Prague? 7 There is little fear of that, interrupted a 
p coy ntin a I oes i = scot | young major; “the diplomatists, sojourning together 
let a ese a . nena > rs “ps spon eg ; at Osnabruck, are too slow in their movements. De. 
, ee ee ee ee eee weit via San |pendon it, ere they have weighed out by the ounce 
lave amongs ie «~omeers— 1 : @ } 

: 5 ach advante i sadve ge o di 
Nisha dnd Gehelincns tt ihe ts ttaak | advantage and disad antage of the conten ing 
fact, it is ilready agreed that the watch posts behind Ppa ee anal Save awe anna ie png senrow 
ie ee ee ee Hise ° rat of all Bohemia.” “The matter,” saic owalsky, 
the palace and onward toward the Loretto-square should | . : ite asy i 
in the hands of men upon whose attachment must not be imagined — a a. The taking of 

i t At : ti | Prague may, indeed, be facilitated by the measures 
serie sieges $ PS TSS oncerted, and by the prudent management of 
themselves in this quarter, and giving the proper word j alr ady concerted, and by } t nagem 
cidih ied us cutanes” «Wiah-ome de dK | circumstances; but, gentlemen, the Bohemians will not 
Voula 1¢ 0 “sistance, - i ay Oo Si O- | . 
nivemark. thoushtfulls <a Ti a fe ‘| be so quickly vanquished as you seem to think, Our 
gems Sid “ S 5 y; > day i er | 9 ie wvalis < » » 
to-inorrow, the governor, Count Martinitz, gives a grand me ie wre en oh cache ta 
festival, to which the whole of the nobility in Prague | . of rppart ] sna li d the Swede. “but we None 
are invited. After dinner will follow a ball, and, at als ee ee ee re ona 
ait «Dieta of Geovtieske, Stes eubérteianeem( = = with the Bohemians as a nation” —* Alas, 
nig >» & is} - KS. se e é nts : . 4 

oy | that is but too true,” whispered Odowalsky to himself. 


at an end, the good wine will doubtless dispose every } ’ ” . 
a ’ egn a ri » emperor’s army,” continued the other 
one to sound slumber—and our time will arrive. |“ But with the empe Ys 


Konigsmark remained silent some moments, and then 


replied, * Your scheme is not bad. We will consider it, The! z fy aie anniek 
ind acquaint you with our determination. For the | he happy times of your country are past. 


; y ; : lg Te l\jatei “es : re : 
present, farewell, Colonel von Odowalsky!” He motion- | and Waldstein exist no longer, while with us an un 


ed with his hand, and Odowalsky retired, accompanic ” 
by Konigsmark’s nephew, who, perceiving that his | death of the great Gustavus Adolphus. 


gations. 


besides, acquaintances 


be pl iced 
to our cause I may safely depend. 


“oo on, sir.’ 


uncle’s manner had offended the stranger, sought, by | 
friendly converse, to efface the unpleasant impresssion. 
They were talking together respecting the present 
situation of Prague and the feelings of the people, when | 
suddenly the sound of trumpets and the loud prancing of | 
unounced the arrival of cavalry. They hurried 
to the window, and found it was Colonel Coppy, who had 
arrived, with his regiment, from Eger. Young Konigs- 


steeds a 


| Our argument should be the sword, and our eloquence, | either to quit or leave the town. 
thunder from our artillery;—rhetoric which, I trust, will | detained, as were even the people who had been found 
| prove convincing the day after to-morrow, when we |in the fields during the march. Thus was the near ap- 


of the general himself. Thus at length they separated, 
half merry, half disputatious, and almost wholly intoxi- 
cated, 

Odowalsky wished to return to Prague, where some 
matters were, he said, still to be arranged. With dif- 
ficulty he obtained permission from Konigsmark; and 
he could not but feel that the portion of confidence 
placed in him by that chief was very small. Having 
given his word of honour to return next morning, 
he hastened, in a sufficiently gloomy mood, to Prague, 
where he was desirous, if possible, to have an inter- 
view with Helen before the decisive moment. He 
wished to make final arrangements for the safety of 
herself and her relations, as well as to gather fresh 
courage from the contemplation of her charms, and the 
consciousness of her love to him. 

The length of the way, however, from Pilsen to 
Prague, and the many affairs he had to attend to there, 
with other circumstances, prevented him from satisfy- 
ing these desires. He was forced to content himself 
with informing Helen by letter of what was necessary 
to be done, and to leave the rest to chance. 

It was on the evening of this very uneasy and busy 
day, that, in the course of his wandering about the for- 
tifications, (where he was anxious to find out the most 
advantageous point for the entry of the Swedish troops 
on the following night,) he was attacked, first by the re- 
proaches and then by the swords of some soldiers of 
the garrison, and forced to draw for his liberty and 


“ which, as every one knows, is weak in number, and at | life. Waldstein’s intervention, as we have seen, saved 
present unprovided with any commander of eminence.| him; and, out of temper, and discouraged by all that 
Your Tilly | had passed during the last two days, the apostate 


Bohemian set out an hour after that encounter on his 


.q| fading race of heroes has arisen in succession since the | way to Rakonitz. 


Early next morning he arrived at Pilnitz, where the 


| Odowalsky, after a moment's silence, replied, “ Bo- | Swedes were already encamped. They had marched 
| hemia does not want for similar spirits, but faction and | all night, and Konigsmark had taken every precaution 
envy have driven them from their proper spheres.” | that prudence and energy could suggest, to keep their 
“ Well, well, gentlemen, pray let us have no disputa.| arrival as secret as possible, The place was surround- 
tion,” cried Coppy; “ of what use is this war of words? |ed by cavalry, who allowed none, under any pretence, 


All the couriers were 


. : . ° ive a 7 ‘ ’ is i 
mark went directly to announce this intelligence to his | 2trive at Prague. Come, here’s success to our enter-j proach of so strong a force to the capital concealed, 


uncle; aud, meanwhile, the colonel had dismounted, and | P™8®- . 2 

was working his way up stairs under the weight of his! The officers all rose, and, amidst loud acclamations |! 

huge military cloak. Odowalsky advanced to meet lthe toast was drunk; Odowalsky joining, with the 

him, and was greeted with a hearty and vigorous shake | uneasy, dissatisfied feeling of a man conscious that he 

of the hand. ; is not in his proper place, nor sharing in a sentiment 
* Already here, colonel?” said he: “ but how is this?| honourable to him. 


you seein out of humour. Has not the general closed | sciousness by vociferation:—* The capture of Prague,” |! 


and that blow silently prepared, which, in the succeed- 


ng night, was to crush unsuspecting Prague. 
—=> 
CHAPTER IX. 
On the morning of the fated day, whilst the swords 


He sought to repress this con-|of the Swedes were sharpening, and their fire arms 


oading, the gardens and apartments of the royal pa- 








with thus proposition?” The general has received me | said he, * will benefit the good cause in various ways. |] 





ace in Prague were filled with preparations for the 
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approaching festival, and almost all the citizens dis- 
playing holiday faces and holiday garments. At Troy, 
also, the family were about to take part in this general 
ala. Arms and accoutrements for man and horse 
were furbishing in the court-yard. A committee of 
taste was in deep deliberation in the ladies’ apartments, 
deciding on the various merits of silk and velvet— 
pearl and diamond: all, in fact, betokened gaiety. 
Helen’s breast alone was tormented by anxious fore- 


“do we at length see you once more? and even’ now, ing,” cried Waldstein,—and his cheek coloured again. 


” 


it is accident that throws you in our way ! 
Albert’s face, at these words, was covered with crim- 
son, and he stammered out something about business 
and pressing engagements. 
“ These excuses cannot be admitted,” interposed 
Helen, with a smile; “ surely, one hour might have 
been found to prove to your friends that you had not 


quite forgotten them.”’ “ Who could ever forget you?” | 








bodings; her active imagination figured a thousand 


scenes of bloodshed, terror, and distress, in which her | intend to be present at the festival, Count?” inquired | 
The | the Baroness—for Albert was now walking beside the 


friends and her lover were equally involved. 


said Waldstein, almost involuntarily. “ I presume you 
s F S 


greater her outward endeavours to assist, (according | horses. ~ I fear it will not be in my power,” answered 


to Odowalsky’s wish,) in diffusing among those around 





aspirit of unconcern, and of perfect devotion to the | 
jtake offence at your absence.” 


pleasures of the moment, so much the greater, also, 
her inward consciousness and struggle to maintain her 
presence of mind. 

Her mother, it is true, was safe. But, almost in | 
spite of herself, there was another person whose im. | 
pending fate she could not look on with any portion of 
steadiness—Albert von Waldstein. The idea of his 
being awakened from unsuspecting slumbers, unarmed | 
and surrounded by a ferocious enemy, bloody, disfigur- | 
ed—perhaps, mortally wounded—and thinking of her | 
in his latest moments !—this idea was intolerable, and 
ceased not to to haunt her fancy all that restless night 
and morning. 

No! she could not think of seeing her generous- 
minded friend perish. Sbe was bent on his rescue; 
she knew her unbounded influence over him, and re- 
solved to take advantage of it, to save him, without, at 
the same time, violating those obligations of secresy 
under which she lay. She donbted not but he would 
be present at the banquet, when she would summon 
every attraction, both of mind and person, in order to 
draw from him the reason of his unaccountably long 
absence, and to prevail on him, under some plausible | 
pretext, to escort her out of Prague in the evening, 
and pass the night in the castle of his relations, where 
he would be secure from the attack of the Swedes. 
She trusted that the execution of this little plot would 
not prove difficult. She knew that the festival was to 
be prolonged until midnight, and that her uncle, who 
was no friend of late hours, would return home early. 
This resolution, and the preparation for proceeding to 
the festival, tended to restore her mind to some degree 
of tranquillity. She dressed herself to the utmost ad- 
vantage; and as it happened to be Sunday, it was de- 
termined that the cavalcade should set out somewhat 
earlier than would be otherwise necessary, in order 
first to attend mass at the cathedral. 

Waldstein had awakened early that morning from 
unpleasant slumbers, in which the events of the prece- 
ding day were strangely mingled. The scene with 
Joanna,—her manner, which he had thought at times | 
was tinged with a tender feeling toward himself,—the | 
contradiction to this suggested by the affair of the 
portrait, and her tears while gazing upon it :—then the 
meeting with the stranger, and the notion that he had, 
perhaps, saved the life of his rival :—lastly, the intelli- 
gence communicated by Wulden, of Helen’s desire to 
see him—all crowded confusecly into his mind; still, 
the resolution to avoid her presence till one objection- 
able point was set at rest, continued predominant, and 
fixed him in the determination to be absent from the 
palace of the governor. He dressed himself, therefore, 
in his usual manner; and after despatching some atfairs 
at home, proceeded on a visit of business across the | 
bridge. A few hours after, when returning by the | 
same road, he saw ata little distance a train of several 
persons on horseback, and the people on the bridge 
gazing intently thereon. 
he perceived, by the liveries of the attendants, before 
he could discern the features of the parties, that it was 
the family of Baron von Zelstow. He stood aside, 
to suffer the equestrians to pass; and although desirous 
of escaping notice, found himself irresistibly impelled 
to seek the glance of Helen. She saw him at once, 
and checking her beautiful palfrey, saluted him by 
name, thus compelling him to advance beside her. 

He had now a full view of the elegance of her attire. 
The high laced collar, turned back from the edge of 
the boddice, gave to view her lovely neck and alabaster 
shoulders, and closed in front upon the robe of dark 
satin which sparkled above her white under dress; 
whilst her dark hair, disposed in ringlets, played at 
liberty about her face and neck. 

“ Count Waldstein {” said the lovely young woman, 


{ 
| 














Waldstein. “Iam sorry to hear that,” observed the 
old Baron, gravely : “Count Martinitz will probably 
“Oh!” exclaimed 
Helen, half smilingly, half authoritatively, * he will 


shoulder. 

The touch thrilled like electricity through the whole 
frame of our hero, who could have sunk on his knees 
before the fascinating voung beauty, despite his deeply- 
rooted misgivings. Scarce conscious of what he did, 
he bowed assent to the soliciting looks of his friends, 


who now again urged on their steeds, and waved their | 


hands in token of brief farewell. His eye followed 


them as long as possible, and then turned slowly away, | 


in utter abstraction. 

What should he think—what do? Could he now 
preserve his intention of stopping away from the fes- 
tival, after his implied promise to attend it? And, 
then, the kindness as well as resistless fascinations ot 
Helen! He still seemed to hear the music of ner voice, 
as it uttered those flattering expressions, insensibility 


to which would have required a more than_ stoical | 


frigidity. What if, after all, he held the chief place in 
her affections? What, if she might have it in her 
power to explain away all enigmatical appearances? 
Just at thismoment he was met by Wulden, attend- 
ed by a servant in rich livery, and dressed in a splendid 
suit of yellow trunk-hose, with corresponding doublet: his 
blue mantle, which hung over his right arm, was deco- 


rated with pale gold embroidery, whilst his long and | 


highly-polished sword was held under his left. He had 


been seeking Albert, in order to obtain his company, | 


and now joyfully hailed him. 

‘“* What!” exclaimed Waldstein, “are you, too, 
come to inveigle me to a place which I have but slight 
inclination to visit? 
little purpose to hold out; so pray come into my house, 
wait while I make my toilette, and I will try to be as 
gay asthe rest of you.” 

Albert dressed himself, with great care, in white 
doublet and hose; the ample sleeves of the former were 


slashed in front, and richly embroidered with green and | 


silver, as was likewise his mantle;—and his Damascus 
sword, with a silver basket-hilt, hung from a green 
sash by his side. His boots were short, with silver 
tassels; and his bright auburn locks. which fell profuse- 
ly over his shoulders, shaded well the contour of his 
noble countenance. 

** What a fool I must be,” exclaimed Wulden, laugh- 
ing, as he eyed his friend's tout ensemble, “ to take you 
with me! You completely eclipse me in every respect. 
Why, you are a very Adonis! Is this elaborate display 
meant for the eyes of the fair Helen of Troy?” 

As they were about crossing the Italian square, in 
order to ascend the Hradschin, there stepped forth a 


very pretty, neatly-dressed girl, of the middling class, | 


from one of the gardens in front of the houses. She 
remained standing at a respectful distance, and blush- 


ed as she curtsied to both of the gentlemen. Wald- | 
As the cavalcade advanced, | stein recognised in her Joanna, and it did not escape | mian glass. 


Leopold that his cheek was suffused with a deeper 
crimson. Both saluted the lovely girl in the most 
friendly manner. Waldstein would fain have stopped 
a moment to remind her of her promise for this even- 
ing; but he did not wish to cause her the slightest em- 
barrassment, particularly before the observing eye of 
his friend;—he therefore contented himself with casting 
a significant look at her as they passed on, unconscious 
whether or not she comprehended it. 

“ Who was that lovely maiden?” inquired Leopold of 
his friend. ‘* The daughter of the steward and inspec- 
tor of my house and gardens,” replied Waldstein 
briefly. “* You seem to understand each other extreme- 
ly well.” “it is natural we should do so, since we 
were brought up together as playmates.” “ But why 
need you blush about it?” “ Blush! You are dream- 


Well, I suppose it would be to} 


“ Well, well,” said Leopold, laughing, as he looked into 
| his friend’s face, “ never mind, | can hold my tongue; 
| the proud beauty shall not learn any thing from me.” 
In this interchange of banter and deprecation, the 
| friends proceeded to the palace, where, received by a 
| train of richly-attired servants, they were led through 
| various chambers, and at length the heavy folding-doors 
of the saloon were thrown open, and displayed the 
whole assembly already collected. ; 

Count Martinitz, a venerable and majestic looking 
man, who bore his seventy years (which had been to 
him a period fullof trouble) with unabated vigour, ad- 
| vanced a few steps to meet them, and gave a kind and 
[hearty welcome; whilst many of the youthful part of 
| the company gathered about the new-comers. 

Waldstein’s eye soon sought the object of his thoughts, 


}come—he must,” and she put her hand playfully on his | whom he discovered in the centre of a crowd of ladies, 


j}among whom her beautiful form and elegant dress 
| were readily distinguished. Helen also quickly per- 
ceived him, and a friendly salutation was returned to 
his respectful bow, showing that his presence was a 
source of gratification. As he was considering how he 
| should approach her, and measuring with his eye the 
| wide space between them, the folding-doors again 
; opened, and the house-marshal, with his silver staff, 
accompanied by numerous attendants, appeared in the 
| anti-room, to announce that the banquet was ready. 

| All were now in motion. The governor presented his 
j arm to the lady of highest rank, and they were followed 
by the rest of the company, in due gradation. As they 








‘| paced through the long line of apartments and galleries, 


| Waldstein succeeded in approaching Helen, and in whis 
pering a few words to her. She said, in reply, * You have 
done well thus to meet our wishes, by appearing here. 
Believe me, you will not repent it.” 

| She said this, in a tone somewhat more pointed than 
{usual. Waldstein looked at her, and perceived in her 
countenance an expression of uncommon kindness, to- 
gether with marks of secret anxiety, which, now that the 
glow arising from the journey was diminished, rendered 
her jeatures rather paler than ordinary. ‘This observation 
fell upon Albert's heart, and excited his sympathy. What 
was it that weighed on Helen’s mind? What had oc- 
curred to her, during the week that he had been absent 
from Troy? Oh! that he inight remove this load from 
her breast! that he might give up his life to bask in the 
sun-shine of those eyes!| He determined that, as far as 
circumstances might allow, he would abide in her com- 
pany during the remainder of the day; and her manner 
toward him appeared so kind, nay, so tender—that he 
| flattered himself she would not pass the time disagreeably 
in his. At times, itis true, the vision of the stranger on 
that memorable night obtruded itself upon his mind; and 
the thought that Helen’s sorrow might have its foundation 
m those mysterious meetings, poured more than one bit- 
ter drop into the cup of his satisfaction: but he pertina- 
| ciously drove away the suspicion, quieting himself with the 
| uncertainty that hung over this affair, which he endeavour- 
ed to think almost as easily admitted a favourable as an 
| unfavourable interpretation. 

| "The throne-room had, on account of its large dimen- 
| sions, been selected for the banquet on the present occa- 
| sion. The imposing size of this apartment, and its ele- 
| gant, bold-vaulted roof, (the pointed arches ot which rose 
| to a considerable height,) could not fail to strike the spec- 
tator:—from those parts where the cluster of Gothic pillars 
met above, hung heavy chandeliers with rich gilt bran- 
ches. Upon both sides of the long saloon, huge sideboards 
| were placed, whereon stood innumerable bottles containing 
| wines of the most costly and varied sorts, which sparkled 
invitingly when poured into the goblets of beautiful Bohe- 
At the upper end of the saloon, the cloth 
| was laid upon a table of horse-shoe shape; over which, at 
| that part where the seat of the governor was, the Bohe- 
mian Lion was blazoned in a red field. In the centre of 
the table was a fountain, which, spouting forth a clear 
stream of rose-water, most agreeably perfumed the saloon. 
Over the entrance doors, opposite this table, a gallery was 
contrived, in which a band of musicians were stationed, 
in order to entertain their guests during the meal with 
music, (which as natives of Bohemia, a land so rich in 
melody, they well understood,) and also to give éclat to the 
healths about to be given during the banquet. 

The loud flourish sounded for the first time, as the 
guests, the governor at their head, entered the saloon, led 
by the marshal, with his silver staff; who had no easy task 
in arranging them according to rank and dignity. At 
length, however, he succeeded in his endeavours; the 
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crowd, which had swarmed around the table, settled into 
order as soon as the principal guests had taken possession 
of their seats, and the younger part of the company suited 
themselves as best they might. 

Silence being ¢ stablished, the door opened again; and a 
lone train of richly clothed domestics advanced, two by 
be aring the immense silver dishes which contained 
the viands. Atthe head of all, marched the carver, ina 
state-dress completely covered w ith gold, the mantle, the 
yuskins (opening at the knees), and the doublet, bemg 
embroidered with gold-lace, as were also the short tasselled 


two 


00ts. 

With great adroitness did the servants pilot the impor- 
tant dishes each to its proper destination, according to a 
sign from the carver, who stood by armed, like a general, 
with his baton of command. 

These good things sufficiently occupied the greatest part 

f the assembly; still, howeve r, there were some who were 
90 much taken up in other waysto pay any great attention 
thereto; such, for instance, as, like Waldstein, found them- 
selves in the socicty of their hearts’ idols; or such as, like 
Helen, were absorbed, by indwelling anxiety, which not 
even the surrounding gaiety could dissipate. 

To our hero, the beautiful young woman beside him had 
never appeared so beautiful, for she had never looked so 
All the fascinations exerted by her to 
were again called 


kindly on him. 
win him during their first intercourse 
nto play; and yielding at once both his senses and his un- 
derstanding to the delicious influence, every jealous doubt 
was banished, and for awhile the desponding, misgiving 
Albert seemed and was among the happiest of created 
As regarded Helen, however, all was but seeming. The 
consciousness of what was to take place that night, and 
the solicitude with which this consciousness filled her, was 
indeed utten so painfully powerful, that she was scarce able 
inaintain the necessary self-possession, and was in danger 
‘publicly betraying her inward confusion. In addition 

io this were her fears for Waldstein, and the desire to bring 
him to decide upon leaving Prague with her that night. 
How many times when she looked at him—when she gazed 
on that noble countenance, in which was reflected a still 
more noble mind,—did she picture to herself those youth- 
il limbs streaming with blood, and that eye sunken in 
feath! As these 
m, she was seized with an inward shuddering, turned 
vile, and taltered in the midst of her speech; and Wald- 
stein, who had no suspicion of what was passing within 
her, felt stul more attracted by these inexplicable indica- 


wayward fancies crossed her imagina- 


Count Martimitz played the host with equal dignity and 
Healths were given; the guests hospitably 
essed to replenish; and the large goblets repeatedly filled 
d emptied. The first health given was that of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand the third, in proposing which, Martinitz 
e trom bis seat, and lifting the cup on high, pronounced 
he name with reverence. All the guests rose at the mo- 
ent, and the musie chimed in, with a flourish of trum- 
} ‘All true was the second 
toast given; and Count Martinitz glanced his eyes satis- 


jliteness. 


ets and drums. Johemuans !” 


tactorily down both sides of the long table, his looks en- 
ountering only well known and trusty persons, whose 
tidelity toward their prince and their faith rose above sus- 
picion. Heaven has granted me,’ commenced he, after 
the applauses of the assembly had somewhat abated, “ for 
the first time in this elevated situation, which, through the 
tavour of my sovereign, I hold, to celebrate once more that 
festival which you have honoured me by attending for so 
many years.” 

Loud exclamations interrupted the venerable speaker, 
whose health, together with the memory of his wonderful 
preservation, was enthusiastically drunk. Visibly affect- 
ed, the Count could searcely, for awhile, gather voice to 
proceed, which at length, however, he did as follows: 
* How many seasons have revolved since that preservation! 
And what numerous changes have taken place!” “ Yes, 
indeed,” returned the elder Wulden, who was seated near 
Martinitz; “ and how few besides ourselves are now | 
alive, who witnessed that scene!” “ I look around me,” 
said the Count, “ and behold mostly the children of those | 
who, with me, stood the first brunt of that storm. My | 
companion in misfortune, Slavata, is long since dead; and 
of those who were then my colleagues as imperial func- 
tionaries, scarcely two are now living. Your father, 
Sternberg,” he added, turning toward one of the young 
men, “ was at that time what I am now, governor-general. 


the force ofa torrent by the barrier of a few small stones.” 
“ T know,” said old Wulden, smiling, “ you were always 
for force and violence; and so you were made to fly out of 
the window—while Sternberg escaped.” “ Well, and 
what harm has it done me?” returned the stout old war- 
rior: “ [am proud of it; and if the Kolowrates may be 
proud of their Beness, who, in the murderous attack at 
Pisa, saved the life of the emperor our sovereign King 
Charles, so shall my descendants, at a future period, look 
back with satisfaction upon my memory. I also have 
staked my life for my rightful sovereign and the faith of 
my fathers.’ “ Heaven grant us, at last, repose, after so 
many tempestuous years!” said the old Baron von Reizan. 
“It is reported, and I have lettersfrom Vienna to the same 
effect,” said the governor, “ that peace is now very near.” 
“ Nevertheless, there are numerous and equivocal move- 
ments,” observed old Wulden, “ in the Eger district. The 
Swedes are drawing all their troops together; and Wrangel 
has even, itis said, detached a couple of regiments from 
the Upper Palatinate thither.” “ I have heard the same 
thing,” said Reizan; “but what does one not hear?” 
“« Report is very busy, no doubt,” said the governor. “ Fear 
and hope often change and magnify an unimportant cir- 
cumstance beyond its due proportion. The Swedes are 
unquestionably concentrating themselves; they have levied 
contributions, and Wrangel,is moving in the Upper Palati- 








mention of this occurrence. Waldstein wished to 
break off the discoursé; but Leopold, who was with 
them, requested further explanation of Predetten, who 
then related that Waldstein had, the evening before, 
drawn his sword, like a brave knight, in defence of 
one who was hard pressed. 

“Indeed!” cried Leopold: then, turning to Wald- 
stein, “you told me nothing of this.” “It was not 
worth speaking about,” replied our hero. ‘Nay, but 
it was,” continued Predetten : “the combat was pretty 
warm, and the person very probably had been lost, but 
for your interposition.” ‘You have saved a human 
being’s life!” exclaimed Helen ; * that was noble, gene- 
rous!” “It was both,” said Predetten; * whether it 
was wise or not, will appear hereafter.” “ What mean 
you by that observation, Baron?” asked Albert; “and 
|how comes it you are so well informed of all which 
|happened to me last night?” “I learnt it from the 
| most efficient sources,” replied the other: ‘from the 
|soldiers out of whose hands you extricated the un- 
|known. They recognized you.” “ True,” said Wald- 
|stein; “one of them called out my name.” “They 
!would not, for the whole world, have turned their 
|swords against the nephew of their former general, 
/even had he not proved himself so brave and resolute 
|as, according to their mutual evidence, you did.” 





| Albert, “that Count Martinitz now entertains such 


nate. ‘The palatine, and presumed heir to the throne of |“ Well, then, who was the unknown?” asked Leopold. 
the learned Swedish queen, is also advancing, with a nu-|* Ay, that is the point,” said Predetten ; “ respecting 
merous body of troops, through Saxony, and, as it is said, | which I should be almost inclined to begin a war with 
intends taking up his quarters near Leipsic. But it is Count Waldstein. My people (for these men belong 
considered, by intelligent people, (and their opinion I can-| to my regiment) had traced the fellow's footsteps some 
not help joining,) that these movements mean nothing fur-' days before. He is, most certainly, a Swedish spy, or 
ther than a mere concentration of the Swedish forces.” | something like one; for he was always seen sneaking 
“Granted: but what can they intend by that!” inquired | about the fortifications, writing or drawing upon his 
another guest. “ I really do not know,” said Martinitz,! tablets.’ “Then why was he not long since seized ?” 
shrugging his shoulders; “certainly nothing good for) asked Wulden. “There was not sufficient proof 
Germany and the imperial party. Still, we have every | against him,” answered the Baron. “He wears the 
ground tohope that the conclusion of peace will put an end | imperial uniform, and is said to bea discharged officer, 
to fresh projects of offence, if any such are forming; and | calling himself Odowalsky.” 
therefore, gentlemen, let us not, by untimely anxiety, in-} At these words, Helen, who had hitherto listened 
terrupt our present happiness, but drink with me— Suc- | with marked attextion, suddenly changed colour, and 
cess tothe imperial arms, and destruction to the Swedes her agitation was so observable, that Predetten inquired, 
and all their friends ! ” | with a tone somewhat sarcastic, if she were unwell? 
Ileler had been listening, during this speech, with | Not adverting to the real cause of her confusion, she 
the greatest attention, which she strove to conceal.| ascribed it to a giddiness resulting, perhaps, from the 
At the last words of the governor, however, (not very | heat of the room, at the same time struggling hardly 
pacificatory, it must be allowed,) to which, as before, and visibly to regain her self-possession. 
the whole company did honour with loud huzzas, she | Waldstein’s eye rested gloomily upon his fair com- 
put down, instead of raising the glass to her lips—and | panion, and the conviction of the very lively interest 
that so hastily as to attract the attention of Waldstein, |she took in this Odowalsky, fell with icy coldness on 
who viewed her demeanour with agitation, and could | the warm spring of his reviving hopes. 
hardly repress a host of gloomy thoughts. ‘ You do “He gave me another name,” remarked he, eyeing 
not honour the toast, Helen!” he remarked, as he re- | Helen attentively. “Oh! I can readily believe that,” 
placed his empty glass, “I cannot endure,” replied | cried Predetten; “ the rascal gives himself sundry ap- 
she, recovering her self-possession, “to see intolerance pellations, representing himself at one time as a Swede, 
grow so hot as to mingle even in the social circle, and and at another as a Saxon; he pretends, with our 
embitter the hours of hilarity.” “ And so you think it | generals, to be a zealous Catholic, while, with the 
intolerant,” said he, mournfully, * for a true Bohemian | Swedes, he rails at confession and the mass! Ina 
to hate the Swedes—those terrible enemies, who have word, he acts any character that may suit his imme- 
now, for eighteen years, been devastating Germany and | diate purpose.” * And what do you imagine to be his 
the countries bordering it?” ‘ For my part,” answered | req] object?” inquired Leopold. * How should I 
the fair objector, “the old count may do with the| know?” exclaimed the Baron: “some villany, no 
Swedes what he pleases. But does he not also mean,| doubt.” “Is not that going rather too far, sir?” 
by the conclusion of his speech, to denounce the poor | cried Helen, almost trembling with suppressed emotion: 
remains of the feeble Utraquists and Protestants, who | + js jt quite fair, when an absent man’s proceedings and 
are continually held in suspicion of an understanding | motives are confessedly unknown, at once to pronounce 
with their fellow-believers, and are grudged even the them villanous?” ‘+ Madam !” said the officer, bowing, 
very air they breathe?” “TI scarcely believe,” replied | « pardon me when I say, you now speak on subjects 
scarcely to be submitted to a lady’s judgment. In 
order, particularly during such boisterous times as 
these, to charge a person with the infamy of espionage, 
it is not necessary to be his father-confessor.” 


hostile feelings: but, even were it so, can you well 
blame a man who has, from his youth upward, strug- 
gled and fought against this party, and suffered so 
much from it?” Helen maintained for a moment an indignant silence, 

The pursuance of their conversation was stopped by | and then replied: “ As appearances go, Baron Predet- 
the banquet being atanend. The noisy music ceased ;|ten, you may be right: | have no knowledge of the 
the wine had spread cheerfulness among the guests; individual alluded to; but I know that much depends 
and, in the happiest humour, the younger portion of upon the point of view from which we contemplate 
them left the banqueting for the ball room. persons, or their actions. Much will be commended 

———* in the Swedish camp that is execrated here, and vice 
CHAPTER X. versa.” 

Meanwhile, fresh parties had arrived, who had not| «But why, if I may he so bold as to ask,” returned 
joined in the festivities of the dinner, but, after regaling |the Baron, evading Helen’s remark, “are you the 
themselves with potations of wine, were anxiously | advocate of a man, suspicious at least, and whom you 
awaiting the commencement of the dance. Among do not know?” “ Because,” answered Helen, proudly, 
these was our old acquaintance, Baron Predetten, who |* jt is unjust to sit in judgment on the absent; and 





put on a waggish smile as he perceived Albert leading 


We often disputed with each other; it being, in his opin-| Helen into the saloon. He greeted Waldstein, how- 
ion, better to accommodate all parties by gentleness and | ever, with great respect, and began to talk with him 
moderation. I proved to him, however, that such a system | about the adventure of the preceding night behind the 


because | feel that a person’s real character is often 
either misconceived or misinterpreted.” “Oh! your 
interposition proceeds, then, purely from Christian 
charity! Well, this Odowalsky is a truly fortunate 











would be as unavailing as the endeavours of boys to stem |Capuchin-Church. Helen’s attention was fixed by the 





youth; and you are really a most generous couple,” 
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and he bowed laughingly to Waldstein and Helen: 
“one takes his part with sword, and the other with 
tongue.” 

Waldstein had been buried in abstraction: he now, 
however, roused himself, and cried, * Baron von Pre- 
detten, have the kindness to be sparing of these jests: 
—they are unbecoming and offensive ; I see nothing in 
this affair to excite laughter.” 
random talk,” interrupted Leopold, “I scarcely yet 
know what the affair really was. Come, Predetten, 
you shall give me the particulars ;” and’ seizing the 


Baron’s arm, he led him to the saloon, glad to put an | 


end to conversation which appeared taking a very un- 
pleasant turn. 

Waldstein and Helen were now left standing toge- 
ther alone; the former bent his eyes gloomily on the 


ground, for Helen’s true principles had now shown ' 


themselves, nor could he longer for a moment doubt 
that her secret friend and the person he had rescued 
were one and the same. 

“ Accept my thanks, dear Waldstein,” cried the lady; 


and, at that moment, her eye met the changed expres- | 


sion of his, and sank before it. “ For what?” asked 
Albert, abruptly. “1 thank you,” replied she, with a 
constrained tene, “in the name of every friend of 
humanity, for your embracing the cause of an over- 
borne stranger.” ‘Your interest, Helen, persuades 
me that he is no stranger to you!” 

“My interest springs from the recital of the story ; 


surely that may suffice, without seeking far and wide | 


for other causes:” and the fair girl added, with perhaps 


too full an impression of her power, ** Come, Wald- | 


stein! moody in a lady’s society ! and after so long an 
absence, too !” and, as she spoke, she extended to him 
her ivory fingers. 

But the spell, however potent it might have been, 
was broken. Albert was profoundly mortified: his 


sensitive nature had undergone a heavy shock ;—and, | 


with the tear of chagrin and sorrow glistening in his 
eye, he bowed, and strode hastily away. 

“Helen stood in mute astonishment, not unmingled 
with alarm. She watched the graceful figure of her 
first admirer, as he hurried through the crowd to the 


other end of the saloon; when, on a sudden, the sound | 


of horns and other music struck up Joudly, and the 
ball commenced. She started trom her abstraction, 


and, at the same moment, Leopold, accosting her with | 


all the chivalrous reverence of the period, requested 
the honour of her hand in the dance. Her thoughts 
were confused—she would fain have had a few mo- 
ments of quiet, in order to recover herself; but recollecting 


she dared not refuse Wulden, if she wished subsequently | 


to dance with Waldstein, who, she did not doubt, would 
return and ask her, and who now assumed, in her regard, 
altogether a different character from that he formerly held 
—a change which at once stimulated her interest and re- 


spect :—giving Leopold, therefore, her hand, she followed | « Give yourself no trouble about it,” interrupted Wald- 


him, alinost unconsciously, to the immediate scene of 
festivity. 

“ Where are your thoughts, lady ?” asked her partner, 
witha smile, after having witnessed several marks of ab- 
sence and confusion : “ Do you miss any one?” “ O, no!” 
exclaimed site, quickly and out of humour; “ it is so sul- 
try here; and, in fact, to dance at allona summer’s atter- 
noon is a mad idea! What I miss is coolness and air.” 
« Do you wish me to understand that you would preter 
dancing no longer?” “ If you will permit me the choice, 
I certainly should.” “Then let me offer you my arm, 


that you may breathe the fresh air of the adjacent room.” | 
“Thank you, sir!” said Helen, glad to have got away so | 


easily, particularly as Waldstein was no longer in the 
saloon. 

They stepped into the adjoining apartment, which 
was lofty and supported by pillars, and the high nar- 
row windows of which gave little admittance to the 
warm air. Here, in the silence and comparative 
gloom, Albert had taken refuge, and had thrown him- 
self along a couch. His arm resting upon a projection 
of the wall, and his head leaning upon his hand, he did 
not observe the passers-by, nor did he perceive even 
when Helen and Leopold caine up. The former, how- 
ever, saw him directly, and ber eye beamed with de- 
light. 

* Look, there is our friend, Count Waldstein,” said 
she to Wulden: “ But what can be the matter with 
him? He is not ill, 1 hope!” “I hope not,” said her 
conipanion, stepping toward Albert, and laying his 
hand upon his shoulder. The latter immediately 
started up, and gazed at both without speaking. He- 


“But after all this | 


| did so upon the couch, and playfully inviting the young | peared to be, happy, and the individual whose bosom 
| men to take their places beside her. She foresaw, in| was so torn seemed lost amid the joyous throng. 
| fact, no other such favourable opportunity for putting} Gradually, however, evening advanced, and tapers 
;}in execution her plan of securing Albert’s company | were lighted in the various branches on the walls. 
| back to Troy. Thus approached night—that night which was to 
The discourse soon became lively, at least between! bring with it so much terror and sorrow ;—and yet 
| Helen and Leopold. Waldstein, alone, relapsed every | Helen had found no means of persuading her friend to 
now and then into gloom and abstraction. The lady retire from the devoted city! Her situation was the 
| was cautious not to touch upon the preceding day’s more afflicting, since she dared not explain to Wald- 
adventure, for the ferment it had created within Al- | stein her real motives for desiring his company ; and 
| bert’s breast was but too evident. Gradually she in-| these circumstances had combined to unfold to her 
troduced the subject of her wishes: she expressed her another secret, namely, that the indifference of Wald- 
| belief that the ball and fize-works would last until) stein was by no means matter of indifference to her— 
| midnight—that her uncle would not stay so long, but | so waywardly are the elements of our strange nature 
would ride back again to ‘Troy earlier, with a part of mixed and mingled together ! 
the escort ; and that (she must confess it to her shame) Her anxiety increased with every moment; and the 
she could not keep off a certain emotion of fear at re- | appearance of the lights raised it into mortal terror. 
turning to the castle with the small residue of the do-| She resolved at length, after some consideration, that, 
| mestics, who consisted chiefly of old and superannuated | let Waldstein think of her as he might, she would ad- 
| servants, and who, besides, would be rendered still dress him once more, and solicit his escort. A favour- 
| more powerless by the effects of the wine they had able accident having led him near when the dance sh« 
taken. ‘The roads are so unsafe, even round had taken part in had ceased, she called him to her, 
Prague,” she concluded at length, “and I know also. invited him to a seat by her side, and again tried all 
that my aunt is very apprehensive.” her eloquence to lure from him the wished-for promise. 
The hint, however conspicuous, was not taken in|'The importance which she seemed to attach to his 
the quarter intended for its reception. Waldstein re- | consent—the anxious eagerness displayed in her fea- 
mained silent; but Leopold quickly replied, May I | tures, which Waldstein could scarcely attribute to fear 
offer you and your aunt my escort to Troy? Surely | at the dangers of the road—the soft entreating tone of 
you will not scorn to accept me us your knight upon | her voice—her eye, which shone with a restrained tear 
this little journey?” —altogether began, not, indeed, to affect Albert's 
| ‘This proposition, although neither anticipated nor heart, but to interest his curiosity and sympathy. It 
sought, could not well be rejected, and indeed inter- | is true, he did not conceal his surprise at this seeming 
| fered not with the lady’s scheme. Upon receiving it, | timidity, but was wavering in his resolution when the 
; She turned, with inimitable address, to Count Albert, | old Baron came up, and gallantly addressing Helen, 
}and said, in playful tone, * You silent, Waldstein! announced his intention of accommodating his hour to 
Your friend is so kind as to bear us company; will not; theirs, and awaiting the conclusion of the entertain- 
| you do the same ?” ;ments. No excuse now remained for pressing Wald- 
stein’s escort, and Helen was forced to lock within her 
own breast her terror and solicitude. Immediately 
} afterward, the whole of the company got in motion— 
the gathering darkness now allowing the display of 
the fire-works; and, amidst the confusion which 
resulted, Waldstein withdrew from his party, and left 
the assembly altogether. 
On leaving the saloon, Helen was informed of this 
fact by Wulden, who said that their friend’s altered 
demeanour had filled him with surprise—adding some 
gallant expressions to the lady, of which she took ne 
| head - ee — ' — orh 1 
“A pressing affair?” repeated Helen; ‘and to-day | oe ~— ee aie ok thas iil a he co com : : 
—on such a day! O, Count Waldstein!” cried she, | elon bead ine at han n the blaz and ¢ ra k. 
/ i ere | ling of the fireworks, she heard and saw nothing but 
somewhat reproachfully, “this is scarcely credible.” | tne report of the Swedish ce: and ofits - 
“ Could not your pressing affair be adjusted by means . nei PO nace a a cannes aang pe atibar ae 7 
2 } ee: J J often—did these feelings threaten almost to overwhelim 
>> = 
of a messenger ?” asked Wulden. “1 have promised her! Nothing--in fict, but her love for Odowaleks 
to go myself,” said Waldstein, gravely, “and I hold | og the heroie pride whic yah ee oe 
’ a my ’ cere .,, and the heroic pride which she had so frequently ad 
my promises-sacred.” “This really looks suspicious,” j y , 


/ : *,,| mired, and felf herself called on to display, could pre- 
icried Leopold, laughing: “what cz i an ?”” oe 
s00F » faugaing What can it mean?” | conve the terrible secret upon which, as she supposed, 


| Our hero’s irritated feelings saw nothing in this 
| plain appeal but the vanity of the proud beauty, who, 
while her heart glowed in secret for another, wished 
to yoke to her triumphant car as many slaves as possi- 
ble. At the same time, he first recollected his appoint- 
ment with Joanna, and how cruelly he should ceceive 
her, if he allowed himself to be moved by Helen’s flat- 
teries. He replied, therefore, that he had a pressing 
affair to attend to this evening, which, since his friend 
had volunteered his attendance on the ladies, he should 
not feel warranted in neglecting. 


3 ess : . | her lover’s and her country’s happiness depended. 
stein; “the affair is a very simple one, and cannot, in : : 
| the eyes of the world, be of any importance.” He | 
thought, at that moment, on Joanna. Iler sweet fea- 


t 


Meanwhile, glad to escape into the open air, Waldstei 
attended by two servants with torches, passed : S 


across t} 


i : : : meistn re attly dearendad , ll Dantorod: ths 
‘tures, her gentle demeanour, floated before his mind, palace-square, hastily dese ee 1 the hill, and entered 
' ; 1) | city, now quite dark and silk The noise fre he sar 
land he felt composed by the remembrance,—until al| | ©!{Y: !OW quite dark and silent. “The noise from t es 
} dens sounded fainter and fainter, as he descended into the 


at once the mysterious portrait presented itself, and | 


| . . : | deser streets; and | er did the partial « te- 
| he relapsed into his former dejection. deserted ri ets; and in like manner did the partial cxcite 
}ment which the scene had afforded fade away, and leave 


him utterly miserable. 
had found a congenial spirit except himself; and that there 


H “Let us return to the saloon,” exclaimed Helen, 
‘springing up, and adding, with ludicrous inconsis- 
tency, “it is so cold here!” Leopold offered his arm, to the feelings of 
whilst Waldstein mechanically followed. his own! This forlorn sensation is perhaps shis..onial 
“What's the matter with your friend?” inquired | \retched that can be endured. -— 
Helen, as they re-entered the saloon, ‘I really can- Amidst such thoughts he arrived at his mansion. The 
| not comprehend him,” replied Leopold; “he is com-| outer gate was already locked; the servant knocked, and 
| pletely metamorphosed within the last hour.” it was opened. Waldstein advanced with hasty ste ps to- 
| As the gay dancers flew past, Leopold pointed to | ward the garden; this also was locked. He reflected that 


It seemed to him as if every one 


was no one whose bosom beat responsiv' 


them with significant looks, and Helen, comprehending 
| his meaning, gave him her hand, casting, at the same 
| time, a proud glance toward Albert. 
| Waldstein allowed all this to pass without notice. 


| Bitter pain at his deception and blindness filled his 


soul. Helen’s falsehood toward him—her unprinci- 
pled trifling with his heart, whilst her own was devot- 
ed to another, roused his feelings into the most violent 
commotion. Nor even in his thoughts of Joanna did 
he, as heretofore, find repose. He had an indefinite 


Buried in these gloomy meditations, he stood in the 


revellers were around him, and that the ball was now 





len inquired if he was unwell, seating herself as she 








dread of evil to come, as well as past; and feared that | at home, my lord,” answered he, bowing: 
the evening would bring some terrible disclosure. |‘ Not at home!” exclaimed Waldstein, in a tone of’ sur- 
prise: ‘“ She requested me to come—she promised”—* | 
middle of the saloon, hardly conscious that a crowd of | know all,” replied the old man, bowing still lower: “ but 
an indispensable duty’—“ A duty! and toward whom ? 
at its height. Dance followed dance—all were, or ap- | Where is she?” “At St. Margaret’s, with her mother’s 


it was rather late, and that Joanna had perhaps given up 
all hopes of seeing him. With the greater haste did he 
proceed to her father’s apartments. He opened the tirst— 
all was dark and silent; he stepped into the second—and 
here he found Bertram, alone, seated in his arm-chair, 
reading by the light of a lamp. He sprang up quickly, 
as the door opened, and seeing his lord betore him, drew 
the velvet cap from off his grey hairs. 

“Wheres your daughter?” was the question with 
which our hero replied to the old man’s greetings. “ Not 


“she has’— 
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WALDSTEIN, OR THE SWEDES IN PRAGUE. 





sister, who has been, on the sudden, taken dangerously ill, 


my lord, and has sent for her.” 


ister? “The widow of the governor of the monastery 
of St. Margaret—a good woman, who, after the decease of 

my wife, discharged the dutics of a parent toward my } 
child.’ “And she was suddenly taken ill to-day?” said 

Waldstein, in a doubting tone: “this is singular!” “The 

news came about noon; Joanna was dreadfully terrified, 


first on account of her aunt, and then from fear of your 











lordship’s displeasure. Ih 1, had I not presumed that 
you were at the banquet, I should have sought you, to pre- 
vent your comme.” “And does not Joanna return to- 
night?” inquired Waldstein, somewhat softened. “J 
expect her every moment, and fear, from her stay, that 
matters go badly at St. M irgaret’s.” “She will not come 
hon lone, surely, in the middle of the night?” “I be- 
her cousin w LCCOTA PANY her home Said “ Ter cou- 
' whois he?” asked Waldstein, Juinping at a conclu- 
S10 “The son of iy sister-in-law.’ ” Indeed! ay ung 
mia , probably wis “ Yes, my lord.” “T shall wait i little,” 
said the Count, at last: “unleck the gwarden-gates for me. 
—Perhaps Joanna may stul come; and the night is most 
beautiful.” 

Bertram obeyed, conjecturing within himself all man- 
ner of things about his lord;—while Waldstein stepped 

to the garden, which was dark and bal ny, and, sending 
back the old man, gave himself up, surrounded by silenec, 
solitude, and night, to his thoughts and recolleetions. 

In the castle and its royal gardens all the lights were 
gradually vanishing; the guests had retired; and quiet 
darkn s3 sank 1 i y, after the noise of the day,.on 
the | a tt earied | urtakers in the festival. ‘ 

ae 
CHAPTER XI. 

In this silent hour, whilst the inhabitants of Prague 

gave themselves up to careless slumber, a storm was | 


preparing, Which was soon to burst. Under the cover 
of night, the Swedish troops were approaching from 


‘= ’ 


Rakonitz, and were now at a small distance only from 


the town. ‘They had marched the whole day with the 
createst caution; pre venting every possible communi- 
cation where by the Bohemian « ipital might have been 
apprised of their advance. 

Toward night the words were given, “ God be with 
us!’ and each soldier received orders to stick a green 
sprig of birch-wood in his cap, in order to be recognized 
in the darkness. ‘The troops then broke up, and the 
march Was s0 
Prague in the depth of night. 

Odowalsky had the vanguard under his orders; Colo- 
nel Coppy followed with one thousand horse, and Ko- 
nigsmark brought up the rear with the main body, con- 
sisting of cavalry and infantry, which latter he had 
inounted in the baggage waggons, and upon the horses 
of the baggage and artillery. Odowalsky well knew 
that it was mistrust which had induced hKonigsmark so 
to arrange: and this feeling was productive of any 
thing but complacency; but he was foreed to submit, 
and therefore rode slowly along toward the capital of 
his native country, which be was on the point of de- 
livering over to strangers, and of spreading bloodshed, 
plunder and misery amidst his fellow citizens. At 


times there arose within his breast a strong feeling of 


horror at this idea; and the unfavourable opinion which 


even the Swedes seemed to entertain of him (whilst | 


they reaped all the advantages of his treachery) in- 
creased that heavy consciousness. Manning himself, 
however, fur the enterprise, he shook off the unwelcome 
feeling as a prejudice derived from inexperienced youth; 
and, thinking on all that he had endured, tried to overcome 
his better judgment. Amidst the visions of a brilliant 
destiny, which the future seemed to open to him, and the 
enjoyments of long-wished for wealth, arose the lovely 
figure ot Helen, whom her relations could not refuse him, 
when, rendered illustrious by success, he appeared as a 


victorious general before them and demanded the hand of 


their niece. ‘Thus did he push his regards, across massa- 
cre, treachery, and terror, toward the object of his desire, 
striving to silence the voice of conscience—which, how- 
ever, became more and more audible the nearer he ap- 
proached the walls of Prague, whose towers he could now 
recognize by the pale starlight. 

They had reached the Abbey of St. Margaret, when 
suddenly the bells of the tower sounded, and were at the 
same moment echoed by an answering peal from those in 
the city. The Swedish troops halted in utter astonish- 
ment: and the adcjutant-general, springing forward, de- 
manded, almost breathless, of Odowalsky, what was the 
meaning of this ringing’—Whilst Konigsmark, continu- 
ally suspicious of the man who had broken faith with his 


“Who is this mother’s | 


' 
calculated as to make them reach } 


*; had not been able to sueceed: it was occupied by trusty 





lown prince, imagined that he discovered herein some fresh 
instance of treachery, preconcerted with the Bohemian 
| authorities. 
| “What does that ringing mean?” said Odowalsky, 
ironically, while the shades of night concealed from young 
| Konigsimark the smile of mockery which played on his 
features; “truly, nought but the chorus of the monks! 
They are ringing for service in the various monasteries. 
The pious souls announce to the world their intention to 
pray for themselves and others, whilst we, meantime, sur- 
prise the city. It is the most innocent ringing that can 
be Imagined; pray, say as much to the count, your uncle.” 
The adjutant-general was silent, but still hesitated. In 
jthe mean time Colonel Coppy rode up, to whom the halt- 
| ing and discourse in the vanguard had appeared singular. 
He inquired what was the matter, and Odowalsky told him 
lall, not, however, without adding several ironical remarks. 
Coppy had formerly passed some time in catholic coun- 
j tries; he therefore knew the custom, and confirmed Odo- 
walsky’s statement. 
} Young Konigsmark, with provoking pertinacity, shook 
his head at this explanation, and rode back to his uncle, 
whilst the troops were once more put in motion; but he 
soon returned, and stationed himself beside Colonel Coppy, 
with whom he carried on an earnest conversation in an 
under tone, Odowalsky observed this, and was at no loss 
to interpret its meaning: Coppy was doubtless receiving 
| orders to be on his guard, and not to lose sight of the sus- 
picious guide. Several times did the heart of the latter 
| feel incensed against the Swedes, who, although necessary 
‘to the attainment of his object, he in reality detested. 
| Several times did the thought rise within him of meriting 
their suspicions;—of springing forward and raising the 
alarm at the « ity gates. This thought, however much it 
proceeded from mixed motives, was at least patriotic, and 
seemed to be the last effort of his better angel: but pride 
| overcame, and he remained true to his purpose. Conse- 
‘quently, the troops arrived unobserved, under cover of the 
darkness, close to the walls of the fortification. This, accord- 
ing to the agreed plan, was the point of separation. Konigs- 
inark intended"to halt with his corps; whilst Odowalsky 
| and Coppy—with pioneers bearing the instruments neces- 
| sary to break open the gates—marching across to the left 
{toward the Hradschin, were to seek out that unguarded 
point of the fortification already provided with a bribed 
picquet—to press in and open the Strahower-gate to the 
| Swedes waiting outside. 








Every thing was carried on in the greatest order and 
deepest silence. Ata certain distance, outside the gate 
Konigsmark drew up with the cavalry. Odowalsky, how- | 
fever, and Coppy dismounted their party, and approached | 
| the Hradschin on foot. Here every thing was found as | 
'Odowalsky had prepared it; the words—“ God be with 
| us,’ were given: the sentry made round to the right to- 
| ward the city-gate; the Swedes proceeded without inter- 

ruption through the unguarded opening in the wall, and 
| arrived at the Hradschin-square, from whence they speedily 
proceeded to the Strahower-gate. But here Odowalsky 


|soldicrs. As the Swedes approached, the sentry chal- 
| lenged in vain, and found they were enemies; they gave 
| fire, but fell immediately after—the sacrifice to their fide- 
lity—beneath the blows of Odowalsky and his party. 
| Previously, however, two or three men had been despatch- 
ed by the officer or. guard, to the citadel; for the purpose 
of giving the alarm, and informing the commandant in 
all possible haste of the attack of the enemy. He then, 
| with tha small number of his troops, protracted an heroic 
| resistance as long as he could, convinced that every mo- 
| ment gained was so much lost to the enemy; nor was it 
| till after himself’ and his small troop had fallen, that the 
| Swedes (whom this delay had enraged) succeeded in 
forcing open the gate, which at length gave way to the 
strokes of the pioneers, and falling, displayed an uninter- 
rupted prospect to the Swedish cavalry, who were waiting 
without, and who immediately sprang forward, and gal- 
loped straight toward the Hradschin-square, where they 
drew up in order, 
| With feelings of great triumph, Konigsmark saw him- 
| self so far advanced, that he now no longer doubted but 
that he should, in a short time, be master of all Prague. 
He acknowledged that Odowalsky had guided him faith- 
fully; and as a proof of his confidence, ordered him to hasten 
with a sclect body through the city to the bridge, in order 
| to ensure a passage into the Old ‘Town. 

But the engagement at the Strahower-gate, and the firing 
of several, shots had already alarmed a part of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. Confused and terrified, the people 
sprang from their beds: they beheld hostile troops amid 
the streets of Hradschin, and fell as soon as they appeared 











—for, even before they could plan any scheme of resistance, 
they were pierced by Swedish bullets, the enemy’s troops 
having received orders to fire at every one they might see 
in the streets or at the windows. 

The alarm soon spread to the royal palace. Sentinels 
cried out, shots were fired, and the inhabitants awoke in 
terror out of the confusion of their first sleep, after a day 
passed in intoxicating pleasure. Count Martinitz was one 
of the first who, shaking of the trammels of slumber, seized 
his arms before he well knew the cause of the tumult. At 
this moment his servant rushed into his bed room, exclaim. 
ing: “ Save yourself, my lord! ‘The Swedes are in the 
palace!” The count was roused at this; for he imagined 
that fear or intoxication had made the man exaggerate an 
accidental tumult into the presence of the enemy, who, 
according to his own opinion, were yet many miles distant. 
He was therefore still angrily disputing with the servant, 
who, maintaining his assertion, was endeavouring to per- 
suade the count to immediate flight, when one of his 
daughters, pale as death, rushing into the room, repeated 
the news, and immediately afterward an officer of the guard 
entered with the information—* that the Swedes, in some 
inconceivable way, had surprised the city,and their cavalry, 
even now, were stationed in the Hradschin-square.” 

“ Well, let us drive them out!” exclaimed the old man, 
seizing his sword: and ordering his servants to reach down 
his pistols quickly, he desired the officer to oceupy all the 
entrances in the best possible manner. “ That is already 
attended to, your excellency,” replied the officer; “ but I 
fear it will not prove of much use; our number is but 
small, and the enemy is strong.” “ Send down into the 
town, then, for areintorcement!” At this moment a terri. 
ble noise was heard close at hand; doors were burst open, 
shots fired, and cries of terror and despair resounded 
through the apartments. “ ‘They are here!” exclaimed the 
count’s secretary, who, with some others of the household, 
rushed in from a back door; “save yourself, my lord!” 
“ Not I, in truth!” exclaimed Martinitz; “ the heretics shall 
never say that the Upper Burgraf of Bohemia fled before 
them. ‘The emperor has entrusted to me the station and 
the palace. I dare not stir from my post. Stand by me, 
friends!” exclaimed he, placing himself so advantageously 
as he spoke, that the first Swedes who pressed torward 
through the forcibly opened door met with a warm re- 
ception from himself and his armed companions. But 
the struggle did not last long; through every passage the 
Swedes poured in, finding here and there amongst the 


| menials of the palace but too faithful guides! Resistance, 
therefore, was mere idleness, particularly as a Swede, 


enraged at the count’s furious attack, aimed a heavy stroke 
at his head, which stretched the old man senseless on the 
ground. 

Upon this, all surrendered, stipulating only for themselves 
and for the safety of the person of their lord and his family, 
all which was granted by the Swedish leader. ‘The count 
was placed upon his couch: his lamenting daughter, toge- 
ther with several attendants, provided him with every ne- 
cessary aid, and, drowned in their own distresses, they 
troubled themselves less about the wild horde, who now, at 
the command of their leader, (leaving the chamber of tie 
wounded count, whom they declared to be their prisoner of 
war,) ransacked the restof the apartments in the palace, 
slew all who opposed them, and seized whatever they took 
a fancy to. 

From the palace and the Hradschin-square the noise 
and terror now spread farther into the city. As yet, how- 
ever, the greatness of the danger and its real nature were 
not known, until the voice of the messenger who had 
hastened from the Strahower-gate into the town, with the 
cry of terror—“'The Swedes are in the city!”’—awoke 
likewise the inhabitants of the other districts. The women 
screamed, and the men sprang to their weapons, hurrying 
disorderly into the streets. Small bodies soon collected here 
and there, but were deficient in a knowledge of the true 
state of things, as well as in presence of mind. The facts, 
however, became gradually known in every direction: the 
drums were beat, and a corps of regular troops (summoned 
by the messenger formerly alluded to) marched up the 
steep leading to the Hradschin. At last the tumult pene- 
trated into that solitary part of the town wherein was 
situated the Waldstein palace. 

Albert had not left it. Joanna not having yet arrived, 
he wandered up and down the moonlit walks of the garden, 
and having just reached the small lake, whereon he had 
yesterday enjoyed such a happy tour, was thinking of their 
water excursion,—of the silent delight which beamed from 
Joanna’s eyes, and the mind displayed in all her expres- 
sions. How amiable seemed her confidence evinced (even 
against her father’s will) toward him! 






















